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A COMMISSION TO STUDY OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES OF 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 





MONDAY, JUNE 11, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEDERAL RELATIONS, 
Wrrn InrernationaL ORGANIZATIONS, 
oF THE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES, 
IN THE Executive DeparrMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Subcommittee on Federal Relations With International Organ- 
izations met at 10 a. m., Representative Henderson Lanham (chair- 
man), presiding. 

Mr. Lannam. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

While we probably will not have a quorum present this morning, 
unless there are objections we will proceed with the hearings. Several 
of the subcommittee members are out of town. Mr. Dawson is sick. 

We are to begin hearings on identical bills, H. R. 3406 and H. R. 
"$97, the purpose of the bills being to create a commission to make a 
study of administration of overseas activities of the Government and 
to make recommendations to the Congress with respect thereto. 

One of the bills was introduced by Mrs. Church, the gentlewoman 
from Illinois, H. R. 3406; and the other, H. R. 3697 was introduced 
by Mr. Dawson, by request. 

We had expected to hear first Mrs. Church, but I have a letter from 
her saying that she will not be able to be here this morning but would 
like to appear before the subcommittee tomorrow morning; so we 
will reserve time for her tomorrow. 

(The bills referred to follow :) 


(H. R. 3406, 82d Cong. 1st sess.] 


A BILL To create a commission to make a study of the administration of overseas activities 
of the Government, and to make recommendations to Congress with respect thereto 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby created a commission 
to be known as the Commission on Overseas Administration (hereinafter called 
the “Commission”), which shall be composed of four Members of the Senate ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, four Members of the House of Represen- 
tatives appointed by the Speaker, and four persons in the executive branch of 
the Government appointed by the President. Any vacancy in the Commission 
shall not affect its powers, but shall be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. The members of the Commission shall serve 
without additional compensation by reason of such membership, but they shall 
be allowed and paid their necessary travel and subsistence expenses while 
away from their official station on the business of the Commission. 

Sec. 2. The Commission shall elect a Chairman and a Vice Chairman from 
among its members. 

Sec, 3. Seven members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum. 
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Sec, 4. It shall be the duty of the Commission te make a study of the adminis- 
tration of the overseas activities of the Federal Government, with a view to 
making recommendations to the Congress with respect to means for coordinating 
and integrating such activities. The Commission shall complete its study and 
make a report of its findings and recommendations to Congress not later than 
March 1, 1953. 

Sec. 5. The Commission is authorized, without regard to the civil-service laws 
or the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, to employ and fix the compensa- 
tion of such personnel as it deems necessary to assist it in the performance of 
its functions. The Commission may also contract for services and employ 
part-time consultants on a per diem basis. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Commission, or any member thereof, may, when authorized 
by a majority of the Commission, for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this Act, hold such hearings and sit and act at such times and places, and 
take such testimony, as the Commiss‘on or such member may deem advisable. 
Any member of the Commission may administer oaths or affirmations to witnesses 
appearing before the Commission or before such member. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to secure directly from any executive 
department, bureau, agency, board, commission, office, independent establishment, 
or instrumentality information, suggestions, estimates, and statistics for the 
purpose of this Act; and each such department, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, establishment, or instrumentality is authorized and directed to 
furnish such information, suggestions, estimates, and statisties directly to the 
Commission, upon request made by the Chairman of Vice Chairman. 

Sec. 7. The Commission shall cease to exist on April 1, 1953. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


[H. R. 3697, 82d Cong., Ist sess.4 


A BILL To create a commission to make a study of the administration of overseas activities 
of the Government, and to make recommendations to Congress with respect thereto 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby created a commission to 
be known as the Commission on Overseas Administration (hereinafter called 
the ‘“Commission”) which shall be composed of four Members of the Senate 
appointed by the President of the Senate, four Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Speaker, and four persons in the executive branch 
of the Government appointed by the President. Any vacancy in the Commission 
shall not affect its powers, but shall be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. The members of the Commission shall serve 
without additional compensation by reason of such membership, but they shall 
be allowed and paid their necessary travel and subsistence expenses while away 
from their official station on the business of the Commission. 

Sec. 2. The Commission shall elect a Chairman and a Vice Chairman from 
among its members. 

Sec. 3. Seven members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Commission to make a study of the admin- 
istration of the overseas activities of the Federal Government, with a view to 
making recommendations to the Congress with respect to means for coordinating 
and integrating such activities. The Commission shall complete its study and 
make a report of its findings and recommendations to Congress not later than 
March 1, 1953. 

Sec. 5. The Commission is authorized, without regard to the civil-service 
laws or the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, to employ and fix the com- 
pensation of such personnel as it deems necessary to assist it in the performance 
of its functions. The Commission may also contract for services and employ 
part-time consultants on a per diem basis. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Commission, or any member thereof, may, when authorized 
by a majority of the Commission, for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this Act, hold such hearings and sit and act at such times and places, and 
take such testimony, as the Commission or such member may deem advisable. 
Any member of the Commission thay administer oaths or affirmations to wit- 
nesses appearing before the Commission or before such member. 
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(b) The Commission is authorized to secure directly from any executive 
department, bureau, agency, board, commission, office, independent establish- 
ment, or instrumentality information, suggestions, estimates, and statistics for 
the purpose of this Act; and each such department, bureau, agency, board, com- 
mission, office, establishment, or instrumentality is authorized and directed to 
furnish such information, suggestions, estimates, and statistics directly to the 
Commission, upon request made by the Chairman or Vice Chairman. 

Sec. 7. The Gommission shall cease to exist on April 1, 1953. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. L. McCORMICK, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, 
CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR THE HOOVER REPORT 


Mr. Lanuam. I am going to call now Mr. Robert L. L. McCormick, 
research director of the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
and ask him if he will not take the stand and give his views on the 
legislation. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement. 

‘Mr. Lannam. Would you like to read your statement, or would 
you prefer to submit it for the record and supplement it with whatever 
you care to add? 

Mr. McCormick. I would prefer the latter, to submit it for the 
record, because it is fairly lengthy and goes into many matters that 
are a bit heavy for a discussion of this sort. 

Mr. Lanyam. Without objection the statement will be admitted 
for the record, and I will ask Mr. McCormick if he will give us a 
summary of the arguments for the bill. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Ropert L. L. McCormick, Director oF RESEARCH, CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE FOR THE Hoover REePortT 


My name is Robert L. L. McCormick. I am director of research for the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report. The citizens committee appreciates your 
request for its views on H. R. 3406 and H. R. 3697, identical bills to establish 
a commission to study overseas activities of the Federal Government. The 
citizens committee supports this measure. We would, however, like to suggest 
minor amendments. 


I. GENERAL COMMENT 


During the last 10 years, the United States has attained a position of world 
leadership and world responsibility unparalleled and unprecedented in our 
history. Our responsibilities, interests, and obligations overseas are major 
factors in the life of every citizen. Our multibillion overseas programs and sensi- 
tive overseas activities require positive commitments in terms of dollars and 
personnel. 

This role of the United States in international affairs has rapidly imposed 
new responsibilities and obligations on departments and agencies. During -the 
last 5 years, our expenditures for overseas aid alone have run somewhere over 
$6 billion a year, exclusive of domestic and military expenditures. There is 
every reason to believe that these responsibilities and expenditures will continue 
and perhaps increase in the coming years. 

In the past, we have met the continuous series of overseas crises and emer- 
gencies through a series of short-run devices, dictated by immediate need. 
UNRRA, the Truman doctrine, point 4, all cover portions of the problem. There 
has not been, nor is there now, any complete means of coordination for the vari- 
ous departments, bureaus, and agencies operating overseas. 

Over 30 separate branches of Government are in this field. They have been 
operating in an era of continuing international crisis. No broad congressionally 
sponsored study or program for coordination has been made. It is necessary 
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to take a long-range view of the administration of these programs. It is logical 
that an independent bipartisan commission, which would operate at arms length 
from our present crises and emergencies, would be the agent te make an objective 
study of this nature. 

I might add at this point, estimates of overseas expenditures since 1946 range 
from $30 to $100 billion. Congressional committees have been trying for 2 years 
to get an exact audit of these estimates. The Library of Congress, various 
Senators and Representatives, and several commissions, have also tried. We 
must frankly admit that it can’t be done. 

Yet, it is clearly the right of Congress and the taxpayer to know: What has 
been spent and how it has been used. This can only be done through a ftll- 
seale study. 


II. THE ROLE OF CONGRESS 


Congress has today an increased responsibility from its increased involvement 
in foreign affairs. Both the Senate and House are consulted regularly because 
of their participation in such matters as foreign aid, appropriations, reciprocal 
trade agreements, and the United Nations. Neither the Congress alone, nor 
the President alone, determine the administration of overseas affairs. Certain 
powers are vested constitutionally in both the legislative and the executive. The 
role of Congress is bound to increase in this new period of broad overseas activi- 
ties. The Congress must have expert advice and a real plan, real ground rules. 
Up to now, the Congress has never formally investigated overseas administration 
and there is no standard or scale against which to measure the efficiency of 
overseas programs. 


Ill. WHY EXECUTIVE BRANCH STUDIES HAVE NOT MET THE NEED 


Organization is a very personal thing. In our experience it is unlikely that 
the executive branch agencies closely concerned with programs will study their 
own problems objectively or bring forth any plan other than a compromise. 
That appears already to have been the case for the Rockefeller report. In facet, 
most of the departments now dealing with overseas activities will recommend 
that little be done. 

Any purely executive branch stndy might fail to fill present requirements for 
three other reasons: First, its report would go to the President, then to the 
Congress; second, reports made solely by any administration are influenced, and 
often determined, by the execi:ive branch agencies being reorganized; third, 
studies which specifically exclude participation from the public and the Congress 
may fail to gain acceptance of the public or the Congress, 

Legislative action could be speeded with the use of a reorganization program 
which had popular and informed public support. This requires a study similar 
to that made by the Hoover Commission. 

The responsibility of Congress in looking into this need is unquestioned. It 
is equally clear that a study conducted by Congress alone is insufficient, because 
of heavy executive responsibility. We have joint executive-legislative participa- 
tion in overseas operations. We must have a joint study. 


IV. PREVIOUS STUDIES 


Several studies have been made and numerous excellent reports submitted. 
However, most of them deal with segments of the problem, mostly economic 
segments. Any satisfactory reorganization of our overseas activities must be 
based on all the facts of our experience, not only upon a part. 

The studies which have been conducted by the executive branch or a Com- 
mission of the executive branch have failed for three reasons: They have not 
had the participation of Congress; they have dealt primarily on policy ; and they 
have been for the most part economic. 

Within the past 2 years, four major studies have been made of the problem. 

1. The House Expenditures Committee sent a select committee to Europe, the 
Far East, and elsewhere. No reports were approved or published. 

2. The President appointed Gordon Gray, former Under Secretary of the Army, 
to investigate and recommend on our foreign economic policies and programs. 
Mr. Gray submitted his excellent report on November 10, 1950. This report 
deals almost entirely with economic policy matters, only incidentally with organ- 
ization and administration. Moreover, this analysis represents Mr. Gray’s own 
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considered judgment, not necessarily the views of either the executive branch 
or Congress. 

3. Two weeks after submission of the Gray report the President requested 
Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, Chairman of the Advisory Board on International De- 
velopment, to study our policies in relation to the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. This 4 months’ study address itself specifically to the ways and means 
of developing the President's point 4 program, in other words it was economic. 

4. The Bureau of the Budget has contracted with the Brookings Institution 
to make a study of overseas operations with particular emphasis on the State 
Department’s role in these operations. This report, due 2 or 3 months ago, has 
proven a rather shadowy, elusive creature, even though it has been sought by 
both Houses of Congress. The fact that it has not been released, even to Con- 
gress, indicates that it might not solve the problem. We have been informed 
that this report is not all embracing from an economic as well as administrative 
standpoint—and thot, even before its submission, the mice are in the pantry. 

In every case the . icJies have dealt with segments of the problem, but never 
the full problem. 

Is there a suitable climate for such a study of this sort? 

The previous studies have illustrated and many have recommended the need 
of coordination to give effectiveness to our policies in the overseas field. This 
need was recognized by the Hoover Commission in 1949. The need is further 
illustrated by the three studies instituted under the auspices of the executive 
branch and the dozens of congressional reports and other investigations of small, 
varied segments of this problem. 

The Deputy Under Secretary of State, John E. Peurifoy, endorsed the Hoover 
Commission approach to the last Congress: “It is believed that such a study 
[as proposed by S. 2072, last year’s Senate bill, identical to these present bills] 
would be of great usefulness in developing future Government policy with respect 
to the type of organization most appropriate to deal with the range of activities 
enumerated in the report of the Commission.” 

One witness for the administration on this bill before the Senate Expenditures 
Committee, Secretary Sawyer, testified that some study was required. 

At this time there is considerable public sentiment for such a study. The 
public’s concern with overseas operations has increased daily and rapidly since 
1940. It is something of a surprise that the executive branch now mildly opposes 
this bill which it so warmly endorsed in the last Congress. 

Agency comments on the pending bill indicate that the Director of the Budget 
and the Department of State now oppose this bill on the grounds that the study 
has been made under Executive direction. We think the administration was 
right last year on this. 


Vv. WHAT THE BILL WILL DO 


This bill will set up a Commission similar to the 12-man Hoover Commission 
and the British Royal commissions. The effectiveness and great public support 
given proves that the Hoover Commissio: pattern was most effective in dealing 
with studies of this nature, 

In the Senate committee hearings, certain improvements were made. I would 
like at this time to present the committee print including suggested amend- 
ments to H. R. 3406 and H. R. 3697. The revised text provides that: (1) The 
Commission should be bipartisan. (2) It should be composed of 12 members, 


as follows: 4 appointed by the President of the United States, 2 from the execu- 


tive branch of the Government and 2 from private life; 4 appointed by the 
President of the Senate, 2 from the Senate and 2 from private life: and 4 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 2 from the House of 
Representatives and 2 from private life. (8) The Commission would be directed 
to utilize past studies in forming their judgments. (4) They would be im- 
powered to receive the full cooperation of the executive agencies and depart- 
ments in the overseas field. (5) The date of submission of its report would be 
1 year after authorization. 

This Commission, like the Hoover Commission, will be primarily concerned 
with organization. This Commission and its staff would be authorized and 
directed to study the administration of many overseas activities of the Federal 
Government with a view to making recommendations for the coordination and 
integration of such activities to the Congress. Just as the Hoover Commission 
at home accomplished the greatest reorganization in our history, this “Hoover 
Commission” abroad can expedite great savings in this area. 
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VI. S. 1166 EMBODIES A SPECIFIC HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATION 


In its Report on Overseas Administration submitted to the Congress on March 
25, 1949, the Hoover Commission stated : 

“We are making no definite recommendation for reorganization (in overseas 
administration) since we feel that this complicated problem requires further de- 
tailed study before any definite conclusion can be reached. 

“The Commission, therefore, recommends that the Congress direct a compre- 
hensive study to be made of the entire problem of overseas operation and ad- 
ministration.” 

It mentioned the National Security Council in this connection, but did not 
specifically so recommend. Our committee believes this is a matter touching 
many fields beyond the purview of that Council. This is a matter for joint study 
by the Congress and the executive branch. 

This recommendation and the principles enunciated by the Commission in its 
Report on Foreign Affairs, make clear to us the Hoover Commission’s concern 
that (1) the Congress direct this study of the organization of overseas activi- 
ties, and (2) that the findings of this impartial objective study. be submitted to 
Congress for its consideration and action. 

This bill would represent the first comprehensive joint legislative-executive 
branch study of our vast overseas activities. The fact that the legislative branch 
must participate in the conduct of our overseas operations is repeatedly em- 
phasized in the Commission’s Report on Foreign Affairs. For example, it states: 

“Finally, congressional participation in the conduct of foreign affairs has 
been particularly evident in the enhancement of the role of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in connection with appropriation for foreign programs * * * 

“As a consequence, the solution of today’s (foreign affairs) problems require 
joint legislative-executive cooperation on a scale heretofore unknown in American 
history.” 

We, therefore, recommend that your subcommittee report favorably upon this 
measure, as amended by the Senate committee print. 


Mr. Lanna. I think perhaps you should identify yourself. 

Mr. McCormick. I am Robert L. L. McCormick, and I am director 
of research for the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report. 

The citizens committee appreciates your request for its views on 
H. R. 3406 and H. R. 3697, identical bills to establish a commission 
to study overseas activities of the Federal Government. The citizens 
committee supports this measure. We would, however, like to suggest 
minor amendments. 

We feel, Mr. Chairman, to start out, that the United States is now 
ina completely different situation from what it ever has been before in 
its history with respect to overseas activities. 

The new budget request, including loans, will approximate $10 
billion a year, which is about what the Federal Government took in in 
revenue in 1938 and 1939. For just this one function, the United 
States has spent $6 billion a year, according to my estimate, over the 
last 5 years, that is, for overseas activities. 

Mr. Lannam. What does that. include, according to your estimates? 

Mr. McCormick. That includes economic aid; it includes loans for 
economic aid; it includes the administration of the Territories and the 
dependencies; it includes the occupied areas, other than the cost of 
military salaries and all military expenditures, that is, purely military 
expenditures. 

F or example, we have included the cost of administering Japan and 
Germany but we have excluded the salaries of the military people. 
Likewise we have excluded the cost of military trucks, tanks, PX’s and 
that sort of thing. 

We feel that this has grown to be a tremendous factor in our Federal 
expenditures—it has run between 10 and 15 percent of the total bud- 
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et for the last 5 years, and it will continue at perhaps a somewhat 
1igher rate. There is no adequate means of coordinating the many 
Federal agencies which are active in this field. 

Mr. Curtis. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Lannam. Yes, Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. Along the line of clarifying the reference you made 
to the general subject of overseas actwities. 

Mr. Lanuam. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. Does that include the various organizations, interna- 
tional organizations, in which the United States may be a member ¢ 

Mr. Lanunam. No; it does not include them. 

Mr. Curtis. It does not. 

Mr. Lanuam. No. 

Mr. Curtis. I just wanted to be sure I understood the bill. 

Mr. Lanuam. I do not know whether his figures do, but the bill 
does not cover it. 

Mr. Curtis. The bill does not? 

Mr. Lanuam. No. 

Mr. Curtis. That is what I wanted to find out from you; whether 
it does include that. 

Mr. McCormick. It is my understanding of the bill that it does not, 
for example, include investigations of any sort of the UNESCO. It 
would consider the methods by which the United States assigned its 
people to UNESCO, and, for example, public health problems. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. McCormick. Those Americans assigned with UNESCO, the 
activities such as properly coordinating the public health with the 
other Federal overseas programs. 

Mr. Curtis. What about the one that has just made a study of this, 
FAO? 

Mr. McCormick. Food and Agriculture Organization. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, Food and Agriculture. 

Mr. Lanuam. That would be just one agency of the UN. 

Mr. McCormick. No; it would not include the investigation of that 
administration, an international body. It would consider whether the 
relationship of our Federal Government with that international body 
creates a proper organization within our own Federal Government. 

Mr. Curtis. I have in front of me a publication of the Department 
of State indicating the international organizations in which the United 
States participated in 1949. Here they list some 88, I believe. Those 
are organizations of which we are a member, international organiza- 
tions. Would this include a comprehensive study of those ? 

Mr. McCormick. No, it would not. All it would include would be 
a consideration of the methods by which the United States deals 
with those organizations. For example, take the question of the Eu- 
ropean Payment Commission. It would consider the question of 
whether the ECA is the proper commission to deal with that, or 
whether it should be dealt with otherwise. In other words, it would 
consider a coordinated method to make sure that the United States 
0licy is uniform in dealing with such international organizations, but 
it would not investigate the international organization itself. 

Mr. Curtis. I see. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Lannam. In your figures, Mr. McCormick, concerning the 
expenditures for overseas activities, do you include the expenditures of 
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any of these organizations to which Mr. Curtis has directed his at- 
tention ? 

Mr. McCormick. They include only the United States contributions 
to such organizations. 

Mr. Lannam. They do include the United States contributions to 
the various agencies of the United Nations? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. - 

Mr. Lanuam. Now, as I understand the bill, it does not inelude any 
of those things, but does probably include the ECA: and, of course, 
the administration of the territories and the occupied areas. But as 
I understand the bill it would not inelude, under the present defini- 
tion—and probably the definition should be made a bit more specific in 
defining overseas activities—a study of the organizations referred to. 

Mr. McCormick. I think you are right. 

Mr. Curtis. I think that is true. 

Mr. Lanuam. Does your commission recommendation cover any 
change in the language in defining territories and overseas activities ? 

Mr. McCormick. I would have to look that up. I do not believe 
it does, except it states that studies would be twofold. 

One would be the activities of the Federal Government here in 
Washington and their relationship both to overseas activities of the 
United States and their relationship to the United Nations. 

And, second, it would consider the use of Federal employees in the 
field, be they in Germany or the ECA countries, Latin America, or 
the Territorial and insular possessions. 

Mr. Curtis. Alaska would be overseas according to that definition ? 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. 

Mr. Lanuam. Any further questions, Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. No. 

Mr. Lanuam. Then you may go ahead, Mr. McCormick. 

Mr. McCormick. Mr. Chairman, over 30 separate branches of the 
Federal Government are in this field, using the word “branches,” be- 
cause In some cases it is a bureau, commission or department operating 
abroad, but there has been no broad congressionally sponsored study 
or program for coordination of these activities. 

Mr. Lanuam. Do you list the 30 agencies in your prepared state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. McCormick. No, 1 do not. They are listed and in two or three 
places. There is a 165-page description of them by Mr. Wallace Parks 
in his book United States Administration of its International Eco- 
nomic Affairs. There are some 165 pages devoted to that in the book, 
which indicates there are a great many of them listed. 

Mr. Lannam. Would you list the pages where that information 
is found in that volume? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. Pages 97 through 268, as I recall. And in 
the Rockefeller statement, Partners in Progress, are listed some 40. 
The Hoover Commission task force lists some 36, so I have used the 
figure 30. 

Mr. Curtis. Dr. Parks’ book is a 1951 publication; is that correct ? 

Mr. McCormick. I am not sure that it has ever been published; it 
has been published but whether it has been distributed yet. 

Our feeling of the importance of this matter is that the $6 billion 
is running, as I indicated, 15 percent of our budget. It is $160 per 
annum per family in the United States; it is $40 annually for each 
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man, woman, and child in the United States. It is a conservative 
figure, this $6 billion; it excludes military expenditures. 

Now where is this money spent? First we must remember that the 
United States controls, running all the way from control by the 
device of protectorate through actual military occupation, 150,000,000 
persons outside the United States. For example, there are 80,000,000 
people in Japan under the complete contro] of the United States. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, would it be all right to ask questions as 
we proceed? If it is agreeable I would like to do so. 

Mr, Lanuam. I think that is the better way to proceed to—ask ques- 
tions as we go along, since the prepared statement was introduced in 
the record—if Mr. MeCormick, is willing ? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir; I would prefer that. 

Mr. Curtis. In that $6 billion annual figure which you gave of the 
expenditures over the last 5 years, I see in your written statement here 
an estimate as high as $100 billion, or $20 billion a year for a 5-year 
period. IT wonder if you would elaborate on that just a little bit ? 

Mr. McCormick. Mr. Curtis, I think that shows why this study is 
so important, because, as you say, the figure ranges all the way, de- 
pending upon what people think of our foreign policy: if they do not 
like it they set the figure up around $100 billion, and it goes all the 
way down to some $30 billion, the figure I have submitted. There are 
such matters as surplus property liquidation abroad, and whether to 
include them or not to include them. But I think the point here is that 
Congress has no way of knowing exactly what that figure is or how 
much must be expended over a 5-year period. 

Mr. Curtis. That is one thing that a commission like you suggest 
here would develop ¢ 

Mr. McCormick. I think that would be the first thing it would do. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanuam. Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. You referred to the Hoover Commission Report as 
listing some 36 different agencies. On this matter of the Hoover 
Commission Report, who were the experts that assisted the commit- 
tee in the preparation of its recommendation ? 

Mr. McCormick. The primary expert on this matter was Dr. James 
K. Pollock, who has been recently president of the American Political 
Science Association. He was a member of the Hoover Commission. 
He also was a United States representative in Germany, in setting up 
the entire government, the entire German civil government under 
General Clay. We also had several conferences before our coming here 
to testify. 

Donald McLean, a well-known writer in this field, who worked on 

these matters and was an assistant to General Clay. 
' Also George A. Latimer, of the Standard Oil Co. of California, who 
did the Rockefeller organization study, and who came up and testified 
before the Senate the other day. Those are the principal people who 
have worked on this with us. 

Mr. Curtis. Have you yourself had any experience in overseas ad- 
ministration ¢ 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, I have. I was on the staff of General Eisen- 
hower, and also I was the United States Alternate Representative on 
the Control Council for the Reparations in Germany. I have also 
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traveled widely abroad, and I have spent a year in international bank- 
ing, with a firm which is perhaps the most widespread of the United 
States houses abroad. 

Mr. Lannam. If you will excuse me for just a moment. Your re- 
erence to Dr. Pollock causes me to ask that there be included in the 
record a letter from Mr. Herbert Hoover, Waldorf Astoria, New 
York, N. Y., under date of June 7, 1951. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN: With advancing years I find that the werk of ade- 
quately preparing for such hearings and the hearings are toe great a tax on my 
strength. Therefore, unless there be some question of life or death to our 
country I cannot undertake such measures. 

I might add parenthetically that we had asked Mr. Hoover to come 
and testify on these bills. He goes on to say: 

I presume you would hear Dr. James K. Pollock, University of Michigan, a 
member of the Commission on Organization in the Executive Branch of the 
Government, who was particularly interested in this subject. 

That is signed “Herbert Hoover.” 

Mr. Brownson. Is Mr. Pollock on our list to testify at these hear- 
ings ? 

Mr. Lanuam. I think we have him on the list of witnesses. You 
may proceed, Mr. McCormick. 

Mr. McCormick. In addition. to the 150,000,000 people in the 
United States who are concerned with this, there are 150,000,000 
others controlled by the United States abroad. We are now aiding 
between 200 and 300 million more in Western Europe through the 
Marshall plan and through NATO—North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization; also approximately a billion persons in Latin America, Asia, 
and the other islands of the world and peoples of the world through 
point 4. 

The United States itself employs abroad some 193,000 persons, 
which is somewhere around 8 percent of the total payroll. Including 
military, of course, it would be considerably more; but that is the 
civilian figure, 193,000, excluding military. With some 20,000 per- 
sons in the Federal Government who are working on these matters 
who should be added to the 193,000, it would make a total of some- 
where near 200,000 who are working on overseas administration, with 
some 30 Federal agencies which I ‘have mentioned before, being in- 
volved in this. 

In addition, private industry in the United States is very active in 
the foreign field—— 

Mr. Curtis. Before you go on, may I interrupt you for a question ? 

Mr. McCormick. Certainly. 

Mr. Curtis. I am wondering, since you have testified with refer- 
ence to these Federal employees whom you have mentioned, whether 
there has been any study made as to just where they are working and 
do you know yourself generally what fields they are in? 

Mr. McCormick. No, there has not. The latest figures were com- 
piled by the Byrd committee something over 2 years ago. 

To show you a few interesting examples that I raised before the 
Senate committee (1948 figures) : The Commerce and Interior De- 
partments had more civilian employees in Alaska than the Army, the 
Navy and the Air Force services combined. There were some 30,000 
Federal employees in the Canal Zone; some 28,000 in Hawaii; some 
28,000 in the Philippines. There were 743 Federal employees in 
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Lybia. The Federal Works Agency, now General Services, had 459 
employees overseas. 
he Veterans’ Administration had 1,603 employees overseas. 

The Federal Security Agency had almost 1 000 in 19 countries. 

And I think the significant, most significant thing that the Byrd 
committee brought out was that the State Department at that time, 
according to those figures, had only some 12,000 of these 193,000 
Federal employees abroad. 

Mr. Curtis. There is no over-all coordination to know what these 
people are doing; is that correct ? 

r. McCormick. Nobody knows who they all are, or where they 
all are. 

Mr. Curtis. That is, no single person ? 

Mr. McCormick. No; you cannot ask anybody. 

Mr. Corris. And that would be another reason why a commission 
of this sort would be helpful, would it not, Mr. McCormick ? 

Mr. McCormick. I certainly think that the Congress ought to know. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. McCormick. Coming back now to the fact that private groups 
have employees, in addition to the Federal Government, there are 
many in lands more or less dominated by the United States, including 
Venezuela where the biggest business is the United States oil business, 
and Arabia and Iraq as well. 

Now here is another thing which would be of some significance, Mr. 
Chairman, and of interest I think to the committee: We feel that the 
Congress and the Executive must work together on this thing. I think 
that a purely congressional study or a purely Executive study would 
be lacking in several respects. First, take an executive branch study: 
First the reports go to the President and a little later they go to the 
Congress, that is, if they ever go to the Congress. 

The Brookings Institution, as I understand it, prepared and sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget some time last December a tenta- 
tive report which has never been released. The Brookings Institution 
under its contract was to have finished with its work about the Ist of 
April. No report has appeared as yet. And secondly it has been 
generally true that if the report is under the complete control of the 
executive branch of the Government it tends to represent the interest 
of that branch of the Government rather than the general interest of 
the two branches of the Congress and the Executive. 

Third, one could mention a great many reports that have been sub- 
mitted purely by the executive branch, and they are influenced by 
determinations entirely by the agencies which are being reorganized. 
As the Hoover Commission study has shown (and many other con- 
gressional studies), you do not get the best kind of reorganization when 
the fellows who are being reorganized are pointing out how they 
should be reorganized. 

Fourth, studies which have specifically excluded participation from. 
the Congress and from the public have failed to gain wide public 
acceptance; either they fail with the public or they fail with the Con- 
gress. Some of them are successful, but as a rule on studies of this 
magnitude they should be a joint undertaking of the two branches. 

Mr. Lanuam. You have made reference to the study of the Brook- 
ings Institution. Has their report been released / 

Mr. McCcrmick. No; it has not been released, to my knowledge. 
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Mr. LanuaM, Are you familiar with it? 

Mr. McCormick. I am somewhat familiar with parts of it. 

There have been previous studies, and some of them have been 
excellent. Asa matter of fact your own committee sent a subcommittee 
to Europe. That was a purely congressional study; nevertheless no 
réports were approved or published. 

The President appointed Gordon Gray, former Under Secretary 
and then Secretary of the Army, to make a report, which he did, a 
magnificent report on November 10, 1950. However, he dealt pri- 
marily with economic principles and devoted only three pages to 
organization, and for the most part deferred to the Hoover Com- 
mission in that report. 

Some 2 weeks after the submission of the Gray report the President 
requested the Chairman of the Advisory Board on International De- 
velopment, Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, to study our policies in relation 
to the underdeveloped areas of the world. This was splendid 4 
months’ study, and addressed itself specifically to ways and means of 
developing the President’s point 4 program. 

Mr. Lannam. That was the impression I got from reading both 
the reports to which you have referred—that they are not comprehen- 
sive, and some of the departments, among others, have based their 
objection on one or two of these reports. The Brookings Institution 
report, the Rockefeller report, and also the Gray report. 

But the two that I have examined did not seem to me to be compre- 
hensive enough to cover the field at all. 

Mr. McCormick. You could take some examples of this from them, 
Mr. Chairman. Of course, the Rockefeller report, I think, rates grade. 
A. However, it did not mention the Territories; it did not mention 
the Voice of America, and there are large segments that are left out. 

Now, Latimer, the man who worked on that report, the Rocke- 
feller report, testified in favor of this bill before the Senate. 

With reference to the Brookings Institution study, it has been a 
shadow, an elusive study. It was supposed to have had widespread 
distribution, yet no one outside the executive branch has seen it. It 
was supposed to have been promptly released. And the fact that it 
has not been promptly released to the Congress indicates that perhaps 
it does not solve all our problems. 

We certainly know this report is not so embracing that it goes into 
such matters as the Territories. And I might add that, judging by 
some of the comments that have been made with respect to the report, 
that the mice are already in the pantry on that report. In other words, 
some people must not like it. 

Mr. Curtis. Was the report actually written; do you know? 


Mr. McCormick. I understand that it has been written up, that 


there are some 500 pages and that it is in the hands of the Budget: 
Director. 

Mr. Curtis. Do you know how many copies are available ¢ 

Mr. McCormick. None are available. I do not know how many 
copies were made—some 100, I understand. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if this committee could not. 
request a copy of the report. Does our staff have access to it / 

Mr. Lanuam. Mr. Rogers, our clerk, has some information on that. 

Mr. iiogers. We have requested that copies be furnished. The Sen- 
ate committee, I understand, has also made a request. I was told 
Friday that copies would be made available to us by tomorrow. 


er ae 
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Mr. Curtis. Was it the Bureau of the Budget that you were dealing 
with? 

Mr. Rocers. We dealt with the Brookings Institution and the Bud- 
get Bureau. The Bureau of the Budget has it as its property, and 
it is the office to make distribution of the report. The Brookings 
Institution is no longer in it. 

Mr. McCormick. Mr. Chairman, we think the climate of public 
opinion is very favorable to a study of this sort at the present time. 
Throughout the Nation we have 300 or 400 local committees; we have 
hundreds and hundreds of speakers who are being asked about the 
problems of overseas administration. — 

We felt that last year when the State Department, through Mr. 
Peurifoy, endorsed this measure, that it was right, and we believe that 
now the administration has shifted its position to one that there 
should not be such a study. 

One witness for the administration on this bill, Secretary of Com- 
merce Sawyer, testified very emphatically that some study was needed 
by the Congress. 

Now, then, gentlemen, as to the amendments that we would suggest : 

We have suggested certain amendments to the Senate committee 
that have been accepted. We feel, first, that the Commission should 
be made bipartisan in order to secure wide public acceptance. It 
was through an oversight in drafting—and our people in reality 
drafted the bill—that it was not made bipartisan in the original 
draft. 

We think also that the Commission should be composed of 12 mem- 
bers, as was the Hoover Commission: Four to be appointed by the 
President, two from the executive branch of the Government and two 
from private life; four appointed by the President of the Senate, 
two from the Senate and two from private life; four appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, two from the House 
of Representatives and two from private life, with each group equally 
distributed between the political parties. 

We also recommend that the date of the submission of the report 
should be cut down in the draft which is presented to the committee 
as it was introduced; the reporting date was too far away. We feel 
that 1 year is plenty of time, and we recommend that the present bill 
be amended to provide for a report 1 year after authorization of the 
Commission. It is our feeling that it would take about 3 months’ 
study, in a matter of this sort, to get together the staff, a staff of 
the caliber that you would want, who would come from private busi- 
ness or from United States universities, and from some of the Govern- 
ment agencies. It is practically impossible to get first-rate people 
on a temporary study for more than 6 months. And there would 
be a 3 months’ period devoted to editing. 

As to the Hoover Commission itself: The Commission recom- 
mends that the Congress itself direct a comprehensive study to be 
made of the entire problem of overseas operation and administration. 

It mentions the National Security Council in this connection, but 
did not specificially recommend that the National Security Council 
do it. Our Citizens Committee believes that this matter touches on 
many fields beyond the scope of the National Security Council, and 
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hence we believe it is a matter for joint study by the Congress and 
by the executive branch. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, it is our feeling, after. discussing this 
matter, that the United States right now goes into vast expenditures 
in the foreign field, and we may be on the verge of a very long foreign 
period, 20 years, or maybe 100 years, and we think that the United 
States must work out a long-term administrative program. If we 
undertake to do so by a haphazard method or by sudden emergency 
action, after quite a long term, we will not have any successful solu- 
tion. 

I think it might be possible to compare our position in the United 
States now to that of England about the time of the Elder Pitt when 
England was coming into her growth or area of world influence. So 
we, too, feel, and that is the feeling of the Commission, that we should 
have a group to be laying down the ground rules for the future. 

Mr. Lannam. Have you, Mr. Witness, or has anyone, made an esti- 
mate as to what the cost of setting up and operating such a Commis- 
sion would be? 

Mr. McCormick. I have made an informal estimate. We think 
about $1,200,000. 

Mr. Lannam. I might call this to your attention. You mentioned 
the fact that a committee made a trip to Europe. A report was made. 
I would like to explain in that connection that a lengthy report was 
prepared and revised from time to time, but the members of the com- 
mittee were never able to agree upon it and so it was never issued as a 
report. But a draft was written, and it is in our files as a source of 
information. I may say it was a very comprehensive report and it is 
just regrettable that the members of the committee could never agree. 

I was chairman of the subcommittee but did not get to make the 
trip, and I asked Mr. Blatnik to serve as chairman of the committee; 
there were several other members of the Committee on Expenditures 
and members from other committees of the House whe joined the sub- 
committee, so that when they returned I asked that it be considered, 
not as the subcommittee of which I was chairman, the Federal Rela- 
tions with International Organizations Subcommittee, but as a special 
subcommittee of the Committee on Expenditures. And, as I say, it is 
regrettable that they were never able to agree upon the report. They 
did make a detailed study and a fine report. 

Mr. Curtis. Are copies available ? 

Mr. Lannam. Yes; I think copies are available. 

Mr. Curtis. Forus. I would like to have a copy of it. 

Mr. Lanuam. Rather the proposed report ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Lannam. Mr. McCormick, has your organization formally ap- 
proved the bill in the form that you are bringing it to the committee ? 

Mr. McCormick. No. It approved of Robert L. Johnson—the 
Board delegated him as Chairman at the meeting of March 15. 

Mr. Lanuam. Did the Board meet and approve the bill ? 

Mr. McCormicx. The Board met, as you may remember, on May 15, 
and there were 20 bills submitted, and the Board, as I recall, did ap- 
prove of those 20 bills and they delegated authority to Dr. Johnson, 
which I will be glad to submit to the committee, authorizing him to 
vary the bills, provided that the variation was consistent with the 
principle in the report of the Heover Commission. 
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Mr. Lanuam. This was the suggested amendment of yourself and 
Dr. Johnson ? 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanuam. Have they been submittted to the Board of Directors? 

Mr. McCormick. No; the two amendments have not. 

Mr. Lanuam. Are there are further questions ? 

Mr. Curtis. I would like to ask this question: That some place in 
your testimony you stated that the Hoover Commission had some- 
thing to do with the drafting of this bill. I presume that your Com- 
mission would have had authority from the Board of Directors to do 
that. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCormick. Well, the original draft which was introduced in 
the last session of the Congress, I believe, was the joint draft by the 
attorney for the Hoover Commission and by the staffs, I believe, 
of the Expenditures Committees. 

Mr. Curtis. That is what I am getting at: The Board of Directors 
has given authority to do that? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

Mr. Lanuam. I think maybe you are asking about the Hoover Com- 
mission rather than the committee 4 

Mr. Curtis, Yes, I beg your pardon. I want to get that straight. 
Your testimony refers to the Hoover Citizens Committee? 

Mr. McCormick. The original measure was drafter, as I recall— 
and 1 would have to check on this—by the staff of either one or both 
of the Expenditures Committees or by the attorneys who are retained 
by the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. McCormick. The draft was accepted by the Citizens Committee 
after the Commission’s draft was introduced on March 15 along with 
19 other measures. 

Mr. Lannam. Were the bills as originally introduced identical with 
the two bills we are considering ¢ 

Mr. McCormick. I believe they were. 

Mr. Lannam. Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. The Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, was a mem- 
ber of the original Hoover Commission; was he not? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. Did he work in this particular task force field? 

Mr. McCormick. He drafted the report on foreign affairs; but, as 
for the concluding report in which this particular recommendation 
was made, that was drafted by Dr. James K. Pollock. However, 
Mr. Acheson’s name is on the concluding report as a signing member. 

Mr. Brownson. Then it would be fair to say that at that time he 
did concur in the statement of this report that this area presents a 
problem requiring further detailed study before definite conclusion 
can be reached / 

Mr. McCormick. At that time; yes. 

Mr. Lannam. Are there other questions of Mr. McCormick? If 
not, we thank you very much for your presentation. 

Mr. McCormick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lanuam. Is Mr. Dick Shoemaker, legislative director of the 
Government and Civie Employees Organizing Committee of the CLO 
present ¢ 

Mr. Suoemaker. Yes. 
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Mr. Lanuam. Will you make your statement at this time, Mr. Shoe- 
maker ¢ 
Mr. Snoemaker. I was not going to testify myself, but I brought 
with me Mr. Edward A. Gaskin, who is president of Local 900, 
-anama Canal Zone, who is here to testify. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD A. GASKIN, PRESIDENT, LOCAL 900, GOV- 
ERNMENT AND CIVIC EMPLOYEES ORGANIZING COMMITTEE, 
CI0, PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Mr. Lanuam. We will be glad to hear him. 

Mr. Gaskin. I have already submitted my statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, and may I follow the same procedure as that used by Dr. Me- 
Cormack ? 

Mr. Lanuam. You do not care to read your statement, but will 
submit it and comment on it ? 

Mr. Gaskin. Yes. 

Mr. Lannam. Without objection, the statement will be admitted 
into the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF EpwarpbD A, GASKIN, PRESIDENT, LocAL 900, GOVERNMENT AND CIVIC 
EMPLOYEES ORGANIZING COMMITTEE, CIO, PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


I am Edward A. Gaskin, president of Local 900 of the Government and Civic 
Employees Organizing Committee, CIO. Our local represents over 8,000 “local 
rate” employees in the Panama Canal Zone. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, I want to express my appreciation and the ap- 
preciation of the members of our organization for the opportunity you have 
extended to us to present our views on H. R. 3406 and H. R. 3697. We strongly 
recommend the enactment of these bills. We feel it is of highest importance 
that the treatment of noncitizen employees of the United States overseas be 
thoroughly investigated. Policies of the United States Government in regard 
to noncitizen employees have a terrific impact not only in terms of the efficiency 
of the operations of Government but also in terms of defense of the hemisphere. 

I shall speak not in regard to the general oversea picture but to that part of 
the oversea policy of the United States Government about which I have an inti- 
mate knowledge: namely, the Panama Canal Zone. I have lived my entire 
life (33 years) in. the Panama Canal Zone. I am Panamanian. I have been a 
noncitizen employee of the United States for 14 vears. I therefore feel emi- 
nently qualified to discuss the policies of the United States in the zone as well 
as their impact upon the Republic of Panama and other Latin-American 
countries, 

The proposal contained in H. R. 3697 and H. R. 3406 to create a commission to 
make a study of the administration of oversea activities of the Government and 
to make recommendations to Congress with respect thereto is, in our considered 
opinion vitally necessary and, in a measure, too long overdue; especially with 
regard to the Panama Canal Zone. 

First, we feel that the efficiency of the operations of the Panama Canal Zone 
can be substantially improved upon. There is, at present, a woeful waste of 
human resources. 

In 1803. when America embarked on the construction of the Canal, there 
existed a lack of skilled labor on the Isthmus. To supply this need, skilled 
labor was recruited from the continental United States at rates comparable to 
those in the United States plus a 25 percent differential. Even in those early 
years, the record will substantiate the fact that there were skilled employees 
among the “local rate” force performing highly skilled duties but classified as 
helpers. In many instances, such persons carried skilled supervisors: that is, 
did their work for them. Over the years since 1903, a large proportion of the 
other “helpers” were required by their supervisors to assume more and more 
of their duties. As a consequence, it was not long before these helpers who 
were “learning by doing” could perform all of the skills required for a particular 
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job. Simultaneously, we had a parallel situation developing. Supervisors, find- 
ing it possible to have their jobs done by someone else, eventually and through 
a lack of practice became less and less proficient in these jobs. Such has been 
the situation on the Canal Zone for 47 years. 

Yet, the same individuals in the zone administration who recognize the im- 
portance and validity of apprentic-learner programs for “United States rate” 
employees fail to take cognizance of the fact that 30 to 40 years of performing 
these jobs, day after day—and, in addition, breaking in new recruits from the 
continent—have qualified these thousand of “local rate” workers as skilled 
employees. They fail to take cognizance also of the existing pool of skills so 
created. Concurrently with this development, we have had a great number of 
individuals among the “local rate” employees who have had training in voca- 
tional schools and in commercial schools, both in the Republic of Panama and 
in the Zone. A perusal of the record will show that in the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force many of these employees have held highly skilled jobs throughout 
the years while being denied similar opportunities with the Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad organizations. Among the “local rate’ employees in the 
armed services, we have fully qualified electricians, carpenters, clerks, stenog- 
raphers, mechanics, masons, upholsterers, linesmen, Diese] mechanics, cabinet- 
makers, chauffeurs, and many others. Yet, the United States continues to bring 
down “United States rate” employees for such jobs in the Panama Canal-Rail- 
road organization. 

Second, we hold strongly the point of view that, from a security standpoint, 
this situation can cost the United States Government billions of dollars in years 
to come. While billions of dollars are being expended yearly to stay the rising 
tide of communism in Europe and in Asia, woefully scant attention is being 
paid to the Western Hemisphere—America’s own back yard—and to the con- 
ditions which are fostered on the Canal Zone under the aegis of the United 
States Government. 

People in Latin America look upon the Canal Zone as a mirror of America’s 
practice as against her ideals. That mirror at present reveals to them a social 
an economic image which is revolting, to say the least. Not only are citizens 
of various distant and nearby American countries discriminated against and 
segregated when contracted to work for the United States Government, but 
Panamanian citizens, to whom the United States is committed by treaty obliga- 
tions contained in the treaty of 1936 to equality of treatment in all phases 
of employment with United States citizens, are also subjected to the most de- 
grading and humiliating conditions imaginable. 

The vast majority of non-United States citizen employees at present receive 
between 35 and 55 cents per hour, and they perforce must purchase their basic 
commodities and household goods in a predominantly North American economy, 
at North American prices, while receiving wages geared to a Caribbean standard. 
Had these people been privileged to purchase in some of the surrounding 
countries, other than in Panama, and where the cost of living is substan- 
tially lower, they would have no basic cause for complaint; but, with the 
establishment of a permanent miniature United States Government on the 
Zone, it was inevitable that a United States economy should emerge and that 
it would ultimately affect the economy of Panama, and “disrupt” it. Today, 
such a condition is true and we find that the cost of living in Panama is now 
not only higher than that in the Canal Zone, but is also substantially higher 
than that in the United States. As a result, “local rate” workers are unable even 
to feed and clothe themselves and their families adequately between pay periods, 
and they must now look forward to arrival at old age with a feeling of appre- 
hension and despair. Men who reach the age at which other people normally 
retire must look forward to the meager sum of $25 per month in relief. This 
sum relieves nothing, for it cannot pay rent for even one-room apartments in the 
cities of the Republic. 

At the present time—and this has been true for many years now—there has 
been a feeling of bitterness and disillusionment running the entire gamut of 
feeling among the masses in Latin America. This resentment was noticed 
by Lester Velie, who, writing in the January 20, 1951, issue of Collier's stated 
in his article The Panama Canal Is Wide Open to Attack that “When the Republic 
of Panama celebrated its independence day, November 3, and school children 
paraded with an array of United Nations flags, spectators paid their respects 
to the foreign countries by applauding warmly. But. when an American 
veterans’ group from the Canal Zone marched by with the Stars and Stripes, 
there was a painful silence.” 
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It was this feeling of resentment and bitterness because of the treatment 
accorded Panamanian citizens in the Canal Zone which precipitated the “base 
incident” in 1948 when the people pressured the National Assembly into reject- 
ing the renewal of air bases to the United States Government. The vote 
was 51 to 0. This occurred despite the fact that sober-minded citizens pointed 
out to the Assembly that Panama would suffer an economic loss as a result. 
However, the psychological atmosphere was such that no politician dared to 
oppose the pressure. This is but one illustration of how the policies of the 
United States in the Canal Zone adversely affect the defense of the Canal and 
of the hemisphere. 

It is our position that a large colony of Americans cannot help but serve as a 
barometer of America’s goed will toward her Latin-American neighbors. It 
should always be borne in mind that it is these citizens, who work for the United 
States Government on the zone and the many more like them, not the politicians 
and the privileged few, who ultimately shall make the decision as to whether 
or not democracy survives and flourishes in this part of the world, and who 
shall be called upon if and when war comes to this hemisphere to bear arms in 
defense of our way of life. We are confronted by an enemy whose primary 
objective is the domination of the hearts and minds of men and whose followers 
will resort to the vilest and most vicious tactics to obtain their goal. We must 
meet this challenge, not by their type of fanaticism but by restoring and 
strengthening in the hearts and minds of every man and woman in this hemi- 
sphere such an abiding and deep-seated faith in democracy which should be in 
itself a most formidable barrier to insidious forces that would cast dissension 
and strife among our citizenry. 

At the present time, there are some 20,000 “local rate” civilian employees on 
the zone, and it is our belief that they form a respectable fraction of the 193,000 
civilian oversea employment of the United States. The overwhelming majority, 
if not all of them, are citizens of our Western Hemisphere. We certainly do 
not generate love and confidence in our way of life with half of the zone em- 
ployees in plenty and half in want. We recommend, therefore, in view of the 
critical world situation and the urgency for corrective action, that this com- 
mittee immediately investigate conditions in the zone with a view to initiating 
immediate if temporary remedial action. The.problem, we feel, cannot be allowed 
to “simmer” pending several years for an over-all report. In this way, I believe 
we can “hold the fort” pending action on the over-all problem. 


Mr. Lanuam. Mr. Gaskin may proceed to comment on his statement 
as he sees fit. 

Mr. Gaskin. I am Edward A. Gaskin, president of Local 900 of the 
Government and Civic Employees Organizing Committee, CIO. Our 
local represents a little over 8,000 “local rate” employees who work in 
the Canal Zone. 

I have lived all of my life in the Canal Zone, and I was born in the 
Canal Zone. 

I have been working consistently for the Government for the last 
14 years. I worked as a teacher for about 7 years, as an assistant 
principal for 2 years, and as principal for 5 years. 

‘Mr. Lannam. What is your educational background, Mr. Gaskin ? 

Mr. Gaskin. I graduated from the University of Panama, but I 
got all of my other education in the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Lanuam. Proceed. 

Mr. Gaskin. First of all, I want to express my appreciation and 
that of the people of the Canal Zone and the people of Panama for 
the opportunity of speaking before this committee this morning. 

Mr. Lannam. We are glad to have you here. 

Mr. Gaskin. We strongly recommend the enactment of these two: 
bills, H. R. 3406 and H. R. 3697, because we feel it is of the highest 
importance that the treatment of noncitizen employees of the United 
States overseas be thoroughly investigated. 
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It is our considered opinion that the policies of the United States 
Government in regard to noncitizen employees have a terrific impact. 
not only in terms of the efficiency of the operations of the Government 
but also in terms of defense and security of the hemisphere. 

I shall speak, however, not in regard to the general oversea picture 
but to that part of the oversea policy of the United States Government 
as it affects particularly the Canal Zone. 

I shall try to approach it from two points of view. First of all, we 
feel that there is a vast amount of waste of human resources in the 
Canal Zone. 

When the United States entered the Canal Zone late in 1903 an 
began construction of the Canal, there was no available skilled labor 
in the area; so, the United States Government attracted people from 
America—or “recruited” people from America would be a much better 
way of saying it—who had the skills that were needed for constructing 
the Canal. Even at the time workers were attracted from a number 
of the surrounding countries in Latin America and in the West Indies 
where there were a number of skilled employees left in a number of 
those countries and in the various Caribbean islands who came to 
the Canal Zone. A number of those employees performed skilled jobs 
in those days, even though they were paid unskilled rates. In other 
words, they were considered unskilled employees despite the fact that 
these men had learned their skills in the islands or in the countries 
from which they were drawn. It is my attempt to bring some examples 
to vou. 

We have a man right now by the name of Benjamin. He was 
trained in one of the best trade schools in the Carribean area. His 
trade is that of a carpenter. 

Mr. Benjamin came down to the Isthmus in 1905 and was hired as a 
carpenter’s helper. This man assisted in the building of the railroad 
station in Panama City and assisted in all of the interior boardwork 
down in the Administration Building at Balboa Heights, and he found 
that he was a foreman in charge of other men despite the fact that he 
was considered a helper. 

Mr. Benjamin worked in that position as a helper until 1932, when 
he decided that he would turn over to the Schools’ Division and work 
as an instructor for the boys. At the present time Mr. Benjamin 
is working in the high school as an instructor in carpentry, and he also 
gives night classes on a high-skilled level in this particular trade. 
We find that there is quite a number of supervisors who, normally, 
would be over Mr. Benjamin in his work, but who are attending his 
classes. In fact, we have a class where there are approximately 23 
of these supervisors attending, and one or two women in the class 
also, and just two from among the “local rate” employees who are 
attending these classes. Yet, for all of Mr. Benjamin’s work on the 
Panama Railroad you find that he would be classified as a helper, 
despite the fact that I once heard the superintendent of schools say 
that there is nothing that is made with lumber that Mr. Benjamin can- 
not make, nothing, even the most intricate carvings. There are a 
number of individuals who are in that particular category, who are 
in the same predicament as Mr. Benjamin, who, despite all of the 
training that they have received in these things, are not recognized. 

Mr. Lannam. Of what race is: he? 
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Mr. Gaskin. Mr. Benjamin is from the French West Indies; he is 
a Negro. 

Mr. Lanuam. Now, do you mean to say that there is discrimination 
mn the zone because of race? 

Mr. Gaskin. Yes; there is, and it has even transcended the bounds 
of race. It has gone over to nationality, and that is another problem 
I am coming to, that I am going to come to in my conclusion, and I 
will discuss that more in detail. 

Mr. Lanuam. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gasxin. There are a large number of Panamanians, not only 
native Panamanians but Panamanians by virtue of birth, as I am, 
who also find themselves subjected to these same practices. 

I would like to mention one or two other instances. 

We have clubhouse managers who, in the past, were hired from the 
United States. 

In the early days they were all white Americans. Later on they 
were colored Americans, and it was around 1944 or 1945, after a great 
deal of controversy 

Mr. Curtis (interposing). Just a minute, Mr. Gaskin. By all of 
these Americans. do you mean United States citizens ? 

Mr. Gaskin. Yes; United States citizens. 

It was in 1944 or 1945, I think, when the recommendation was made, 
and put into effect around 1946 or the latter part of 1945, when they 
decided to use local employees on these jobs. There had been from 
the beginning a number of individuals who had been placed in the 
position of breaking in persons who were brought into the country for 
a numb. of these jobs. 

Mr. Lanuam. Right there, will you please explain how the affairs 
of the Isthmus are administered, by what organizations ? 

Mr. Gaskin. Well, you have the Governor’s office; you have the 
Personnel Division, and you have a number of departments, various 
departments, just like you have a Building Division—it is called the 
Building Bureau—and the Civil Affairs Bureau. 

Mr. Lanuam. I mean what branches of the Federal Government, 
of the Government of the United States, administer the affairs on 
the Isthmus? 

Mr. Gaskin. I think it is normally under the Secretary of Defense, 
the Defense Department. However, the Governor does have the final 
say in that he is appointed by the President, and is responsible for 
affairs to the President through the Secretary of the Army. So, there 
is some question involved in that. I have been trying to find out 
myself since I have been here who has the responsibility for it, and 
the only information I have is the Secretary of the Army does recom- 
mend the Governor of the Panama Canal, and he has a right to make 
recommendations to the President with regard to the Panama Canal . 
operations. 

Mr. Lannam. Go ahead, Mr. Gaskin. 

Mr. Gaskin. As I said, it was around the latter part of 1945 that 
these local-raters were used as clubhouse managers: For years they 
had been carrying the burden and the responsibilities in these jobs 
under the executive secretary, Col. Frank Wang. 

Mr. Brownson. May I ask a question at that point? What is the 
nature of these clubhouses, and who operates them ? 
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Mr. Gaskin. They are operated by the Government, and they used 
to be under the Civil Affairs Bureau. They were recreational centers 
at first, and later they became definite business establishments. 

Mr. Brownson. You mean they are like commissioned officers’ clubs 
or the civil employees’ clubs; is that it? 

Mr. Gaskin. Yes, but they are for civilians. 

Mr. Brownson. The clubs you are particularly speaking of are 
clubs for civilian employees which are Government-operated in the 
Panama Canal Zone? 

Mr. Gaskin. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. Referring to this Civil Affairs Bureau you mentioned 
that they are under, do you refer there to a Federal Government 
agency or the Panama Government? 

Mr. Gaskin. No; the Federal Government. 

Mr. Curtis. You made the remark that since you have been up here 
you have been trying to find out just who is responsible for what down 
there. How much effort have you made since you have been here? 

Mr. Gaskin. Quite a great deal. 

Mr. Curtis. How long have you been here? 

Mr. Gaskin. About 2 weeks. 

Mr. Curtis. About 2 weeks? 

Mr. Gaskin. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, the bill we have before us is for the 
purpose of creating a Commission to make a study of conditions. 
Would you say that would be one thing that this Commission could 
come up with, find out just who is responsible for what in the zone, 
and on that ground you think this would be a good bill ? 

Mr. Gaskin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you. 

Mr. Gaskin. I have brought some examples here. We have one 
example on the docks where there was a young man I know, by the 
name of Ernest Hay, who was working in the office with the gentle- 
man who was responsible for goods coming into the Canal Zone, in 
making certain that these bills of lading were properly made for 
them, and that the proper amount of duty was levied on these things. 

This young man, Ernest Hay, was working in that office, and one 
day Hay was told he would take over his duties, fill in his duties. 
About 6 or 7 months ago this man resigned to go to work with the 
Army or the Navy, where he will be getting a much larger salary 
than he was getting in the Canal Zone, and since that time Hay has 
been given the job. Hay has been given the job, but he has been given 
no extra man to do the job. He is doing both jobs, and yet we find 
the situation where he is getting, I would say, about one-fifth of what 
this man was making. 

Mr. Lannam. What is his nationality ? 

Mr. Gasxrn. Hay is a Panamanian. 

Mr. Lanuam. What is his race # 

Mr. Gaskin. Hay is a Negro—I think he is. I think I am right 
about that. He is pretty fair, but I am sure that he is a Negro. 

I would like to make it pretty clear, too, that this situation is not 
based just on the fact that you are a Negro in the Canal Zone, because 
the Panamanian people, as a race, are dark. We do have some of 
the so-called Castilian extract there who are fairly light, and they 
come of the remaining descendants of some Spaniards who settled in 
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the Republic earlier; but, by and large, the vast majority are mixtures 
of the Indians and Spaniards, and mixtures of Spaniards and Ne- 
groes, and mixtures of Spaniards and some of the other Latin Amer- 
icans who migrated from the islands. We have a very cosmopolitan 
country there. 

Mr. Lanuam. The discrimination is not primarily because of race, 
but on what basis is it ? 

Mr. Gaskin. Well, it started out because of race. In the early days 
it started because of race, but it has extended to the point where it 
is creating a public problem which I intend to bring to your attention 
today. It has become much more important. 

Mr. Brownson. Would it be fair to say that the discrimination 
against these people is primarily because they are nonnationals of the 
United States / 

Mr. Gaskin. That, I think, would be much better. 

Mr. Brownson. Being nonnationals is what brings about the dis- 
crimination ¢ 

Mr. Gaskin. Yes, sir. 

I would like to say this in fairness to the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force: that in the armed services, in an attempt to be fair and 
in an attempt to get their job done as efficiently as they could do it, 
they have opened the doors and they have hired a number of the 
skilled “local rate” employees, and in their operations we have Diesel 
mechanics working for the Army, electricians and other skilled work- 
ers. There is one particular man I am thinking of, paid at the United 
States rates, who laid all of the electric wires across, at least, from 
the military installations there during World War II, all of them, 
and he had a white and black staff under him. He is a Negro, too, 
and he was here. 

Then we had a number of carpenters, mechanics, and electricians. 
They worked as carpenters, cabinetmakers, and electricians in the 
Army, and they were called because of the fact that their skills were 
available. 

In the Panama Canal, however, there has been no attempt to utilize 
the skills which have been available there. Everyone has failed to 
realize that it has been 47 years since the Canal started, since this 
situation existed, when skilled labor was not available at that time. 
Everyone has failed to realize the skills they have built up in the 
Republic of Panama, and the skills they have learned in the Canal 
Zone, the skills that these citizens and these people have developed. 

In addition, this has occurred: a number of these helpers for the 
last 47 years have more and more taken over the duties of their foremen 
and supervisors. In some instances they have been given all of the 
duties of their foremen or supervisors, every single duty. They have 
been given every single responsibility that goes with the job. Despite 
that fact they have these apprentice programs for “United States 
rate” employees who probably stay 3 months in the job and are called 
proficient after 3 to 6 months’ training. You find those very same 
people failing to give cognizance to the fact that these people who 
have been performing these jobs and who have actually learned by 
doing for the last 30 or 40 years must have learned their jobs, too. 
It is true it was not 6 months or 3 months, but it is our opinion that 
they must have learned these jobs, since they were actually doing them 
for the last 30 or 40 years, and yet we still hear the argument that they 
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«re not trained despite the fact that they are carrying that load and 
have been carrying it for all this time. 

It is also interesting to note that the “United States rate” employees 
who are recruited on the continent are paid a differential which the 
local employees are not paid, and they actually do not feel that they 
are entitled to it. Now, that is the attitude that exists when skilled 
labor is available on the Isthmus in some of these cases, or in most of 
these cases. 

Mr. Brownson. Is there an over-all personnel office or an over-all 
personnel policy which carries over into all of these different activities ? 

Mr. Gaskin. Is there a personnel director ? 

Mr. Brownson. For the United States Government. in the Canal 
Zone ¢ 

Mr. Gaskin. Yes; there is. 

Mr. Brownson. On the Isthmus? 

Mr. Gaskin. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. And all of these personnel policies do stem up with 
the personnel director ¢ 

Mr. Gaskin. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, this is a problem in modern per- 
sonnel procedures at this point ? 

Mr. Gaskin. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. Is the personnel director under the Governor? 

Mr. Gaskin. Yes, directly under the Governor. 

Mr. Brownson. He is on the Governor’s staff in other words ? 

Mr. Gaskin. Yes. 

I also feel that the enactment of this bill is important from the 


‘security standpoint. [ would like to spend a little time on that, be- 


cause I consider it of vital importance at this time, Mr. Chairman 
-and gentlemen of the committee. 

The people in Latin America consider the Canal Zone as a barometer 
-of America’s intentions toward them. While they have been and are 
increasingly brought in from the West Indies, there has also been a 
large number of Latin-American nationals brought in from San Salva- 
dor, Costa Rica, Chile, Colombia, and from a large number of the 
islands in the Caribbean to work in the Canal Zone. 

During the last war we had quite a number of them brought in. 
Thousands of them were brought in to work because there was quite 
a great deal of expansion work going on at that time. 

These men are also segregated and discriminated against when 
they come into the Canal Zone. They are brought into what was 
formerly known as the “silver communities,” and they must purchase 
in the “silver stores” all of the needs of life. 

A number of them have left the Canal Zone feeling very bitter, 
with bitterness bordering on the margin of hatred, to go back to their 
countries. 

We have a vast army in the “local rate” force on the Canal Zone, 
which comprises around 20,000 to 23,000, and the large majority of 
them are Panamanian nationals, citizens of the Republic of Panama. 

There is a treaty which was effected in 1936 between the United 
States and the Republic of Panama which guaranteed equal oppor- 
tunities in employment and treatment between Panamanian citizens 
and nationals of the United States. There has been no conscientious 
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attempt to live up to the dictates of that treaty, no conscientious 
attempt, and because of that over the years we have had this growing 
resentment in the minds of the Panamanians. 

This thing culminated in a very, very terrible incident in 1948, 
which I know some of you are familiar with, but I am not so certain 
that you know the incidents leading up to it—the refusal to continue 
to lease bases to the United States Government. 

Here we had a situation where the Assembly was all set to renew 
the leases to these bases, but there was such strong feeling among the 
people that they organized a protest movement, which culminated 
in so much pressure being placed upon the Assembly that they had to 
reverse their action. It was very similar to the movement that hap- 
pened just recently when the people again moved in order to throw 
out Arnulfo Arias, who was formerly President down there. I am 
sure that all of you must have heard of the revolution we just went 
through down there in Panama. Because of that, there have been 
those byproducts simmering all along, and the politicians have been 
building a sort of fire at the time of election in order to whip the masses 
into a frenzy to vote for them. 

In the Republic of Panama we do not have a large Communist 
Party. We have the Partido del Pueblo, the Communist Party of 
Panama, or the People’s Party of Panama. It is a very small nucleus 
of people, because m Latin America—and I would like to have you 
consider this also true of Panama—you will find that most of the 
people are very materialistic as far as politics are concerned. When 
they join a party they join it for some material benefit they will get. 
They are not as idealistic as they are probably in Europe, or even, 
say, in America, and they do not worry about the platform of the 
party. 

Mr. Brownson. I do not think that is entirely true of Panama 
alone: I think that would apply to the United States also. 

Mr. Gasxrn. They are vitally interested in whether or not they 
‘an get a good job when this party is.in power, and so they flock 
to one of the two largest parties in the Republic. 

But the danger in the situation I am telling you about is the fact 
that if someone can skillfully exploit conditions which exist in the 
Canal Zone and work these fee into a frenzy, and there were a 
number of those who tried to, and do not let these people realize that 
they are going to be the ones to suffer since we feel our Government 
over the years has not been farsighted enough to plan ahead, they 
might cause a lot of trouble. 

Mr. Lannam. Just how extensively have the Communists infil- 
trated into that country ? 

Mr. Gaskin. Very little, and one of the reasons is—and you will 
find that what is true in our little Republic is true of a number of 
Latin-American countries—that these people have a strong attach- 
ment to their way of life, because of the fact that they too have 
inherited a rich heritage for democracy. It is not something in a 
book tothem. Many of their forefathers gave their lives in the move- 
ment to secure liberation from Spain. Many of them fought and 
died, and their blood ran red on the soil of Latin America, and they 
have their great heroes such as Simon Bolivar, San Martin, and 
Miranda. So, you will find a number of these people who pay a 
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great deal of homage to these men. They have a number of these 
national heroes in our Republic, As far as idealistic values are 
concerned, you can interest them, but we are afraid because of the 
bitterness that now pervades the atmesphere down there. You are 
laboring under ar illusion if you think that the hemisphere is solid 
in this critical period in the life of our country. While we are busy 
spending billions of dollars in Korea, and while we are spending 
billions of dollars in Europe to stem the rising tide of communism, 
very scant attention is being paid to the fact that we are laboring 
under the illusion that the Western Hemisphere is solid. 

We take the word of a few leaders, who probably are interested 
in some economic gain that they can get by impressing the American 
Government, but at the same time we fail to realize that the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere is not going to rest on the shoulders of 
these leaders. It is going to rest on the shoulders of the masses of 
people who will be called upon, if war comes to this hemisphere, in 
defense of our way of life. You are fighting a way of life, as we 
see it down there in the Canal Zone and the Republic of Panama, 
which is advocated by the Communists who are interested in the 
domination of the hearts and minds of men, who are interested in 
dominating the people heart and soul. They are fierce, they are very 
fanatic, and they will go to any extreme in order to attain their ends 
in gaining that control. We have got to fight that type of fanaticism 
by instilling in the hearts and minds of men a deep and abiding love 
for the way of life that we hold dear and a faith in democracy, which 
will form the most formidable barrier against that insidious force 
that would cause strife and dissention among us. 

Mr. Lanuam. Do those leaders use the Communist philosophy 
in their fight ? 

Mr. Gaskin. No; they do not, but they resort to a sort of national- 
ist angle, such as “Panama for Panamanians.” Arnulfo Arias and his 
leaders used that angle in their fight for power when he went into 
power. He had been in Germany, he had been in Italy, he had been 
in the Argentine, he spent a total of 10 years in the Embassies there, 
and he utilized the nationalist philosophy in his fight for power. 

Mr. Lanuam. Is this nationalist program used by the Communists ? 

Mr. Gaskin. No. 

Mr. Lannam. You do not think so? 

Mr. Gaskin. No, definitely, no; they do not have the force to do it 
in the Republic of Panama, and we believe that if the people in Panama 
had some hope, if they could see some hope in the future, or felt that 
there is some opportunity for them to get some of the benefits of a 
democracy, then I think we need have no fear at all. Now, I honestly 
believe that and I will tell you why I believe that. : 
_ In the thirties, and in the early forties, during the time President 
Roosevelt was President of your country, and the good-neighbor policy 
was in force, despite the fact that these same conditions existed in the 
Canal Zone, the people in Panama, and in the Latin-American Repub- 
lics felt that there was some hope for them, and so we found a very 
strong bond of common fellowship existing between the Pan-American 
Republics, the Panamanians, the Costa Ricans, and the San Salva- 
a and everyone felt very strongly toward our democratic way of 

ife. 
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Teday I am afraid that we are rapidly approaching the point of 
complacency. While we are not interested in communism, as it holds: 
nothing for us, here we are espousing the cause of democracy, but no 
one is doing anything that would help us; we do not. have any oppor- 
tunities. That is the kind of situation we have, a*.d as I said before 
that is the point of view that I am taking. The thing has not been 
tested, because no wars have ever come to our hemisphere. While these 
conditions have existed all during the period of time that I just men- 
tioned, if war should now come to our hemisphere I think we are going 
to awaken to the danger behind our thinking that people who are grad- 
ually reaching a higher and higher level of education will wake up, 
that they will open their eyes to see what is happening tothem. [think 
that to many seems to be against attempting to do something about 
it. People are human beings after all, and they receive stimuli from 
their own people and others, and if the stimuli are distasteful they 
work in a distasteful manner, and that is the type of a situation that 
we have in general. 

So, I would like to close by saying that I would recommend that this 
committee immediately investigate conditions in the Zone with a view 
to initiating immediate, if temporary, remedial action. We feel 
that this can be done by possibly conducting some of the necessary 
surveys and getting information on the situation as it exists. 

Mr. Lannam. When you say this committee, do you mean the Com- 
mission proposed by this bill ? 

Mr. Gasxrn. Yes; this Commission. 

There is another point I offer, and which I would like to say some- 
thing about: We have quite a large number of men who have worked 
for the United States Government for 46 years. Do you know what 
they get after they retire? There is no retirement system. Those 
men get $25 a month—$25 a month. 

In 1903 the cost of living in Panama was lower than it was on the 
Canal Zone, and also lower than it was here on the continent, but with 
the so-called implementation of our United States miniature govern- 


ment on the Zone, and the corresponding influence of United States: 


economy on the Canal Zone, and this economy has had a corresponding 
effect on the economy in Panama, today in 1951, and this has been 
true for the last several years, the cost of living in the Republic of 
Panama is higher than it is in America, and yet they still pay us a 
salary that is geared to a Caribbean standard, which was arrived at in 
1903 when they set up the prevailing wage scale. 

Mr. Lannam. Have those wage scales never been raised ? 

Mr. Gaskin. Yes; those wage scales have been raised, but not com- 
mensurate with the fact that there was a change that took place in the 
basic standard of living, and in the cost of living for these people. 

Mr. Lanuam. What percentage of increase whould you say there 
has been in the wage scale? 

Mr. Gaskin. In 1903 it was 10 cents an hour for local-rate employ- 
ees, and today it is 53 cents an hour to 55 cents an hour. 

Mr. Lannam. For unskilled labor? 

Mr. Gaskin. It is both skilled and unskilled. It is all mixed. 
They are called unskilled. From 1903 to 1951 it went from 10 cents: 
an hour for local-rate employees to 53 to 55 cents an hour, and it went 
up to $2.13 to $2.17 for the United States rate. 
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Mr. Curtis. You say in your statement between 35 and 55 cents 
an hour, it that correct ? 

Mr. Gaskin. At that stage the vast majority of these employees got 
that; yes. : 

Mr. Curtis. You mean this is the standard wage scale in the Canal 
Zone ¢ 

Mr. Gaskin. Yes; in the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Curtis. In Panama itself? 

Mr. Gaskin. You see, in 1903 when they first entered the scene down 
there they made a survey of the salaries which were being paid in a 
number of the surrounding countries, and they decided that they 
would pay a little more than was paid in the surrounding countries. 
At that time the Panama balboa, which is the equivalent of one dollar 
in your country, was 4 or 5 balboas for one American dollar because 
the cost of living was very low down there at that time, but over the 
years with this United States economy developing, when they were 
bringing in American goods to the Canal Zone to be sold at a profit 
in the commissaries and the club houses, we were paying prices com- 
parable to those in the United States, or a little bit higher. 

Then what happened? Instead of patterning things on the French, 
British, and Spanish as did the British, the Panamanians began pat- 
terning things on the American standard, and we found a change tak- 
ing place on the economic scene in our country where foodstuifs and 
other things rose as high as in America, which is not true in a number 
of other Latin-American countries. 

If these people who work in the Canal Zone could purchase in Costa 
Rica they would get an advantage because things are much more rea- 
sonable. There they have the colones which is their dollar, and you get 
514 of them for an American dollar. If that were the case, I would 
not be here this morning, except on the defense angle, but these peo- 
ple are forced to live on the Cana] Zone where the cost of living is 
higher than it is in the United States. While it is true that they have 
tuken cognizance of the rise in the cost of living for American citizens 
in that they have given an increase from 17 cents to $2.13 an hour 
average, it has been only from 10 cents to 53 cents or 55 cents average 
in the local rate. Now, something is wrong with that thinking. 

Mr. Curtis. These people do not have to live in the Canal Zone, 
do they ? 

Mr. Gaskin. They can house them in the Canal Zone. A little less 
than 45 percent live on the Zone. 

Mr. Curtis. There is no distinction, however, as far as employ- 
ment is concerned as to whether they live in the Canal Zone or not, 
is there ? 

Mr. Gaskin. No, no distinction. 

Mr. Lanuam. Has there been any investigation of these conditions 
by any committee of the Congress or any department of the Govern- 
ment of the United States that you know anything about, for instance, 
aftef that refusal to lease the Canal Zone bases to the United States? 

Mr. Gaskin. There might have been studies made, but, of course, 
we know nothing about them. They are sort of guided studies 
where someone takes them where they want them to see certain 
things, but they see nowhere else, and go no other place. We have 
been having such studies for the last 47 years down there. 

Mr. LanuAm. Guided by whom? 
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Mr. Gasxrn. Guided by the officials of the Canal Zone, and we 
strongly feel that is why little has ever come of any of the studies 
made, beeause they have been made by the officials of the Canal 
Zone. Studies have been made, but nothing has ever come of the 
studies, and no attempt has been made to find out whether or not 
something is wrong with the situation as far as the wage scale is 
concerned. Today 1 balboa buys identically what a United States 
dollar does. We use them interchangeably down there. You never 
consider which ones you are using ; you just use them. 

Mr. Lanuam. Have these congressional committees which have 
gone to Panama not made studies of these conditions ? 

Mr. Gaskin. If they have we know nothing about them. 

There is one good study which has been made, or probably it 
might be good. I have been trying to pry it loose, but I have not seen 
it since I have been here. It is a report by General McSherry. He 
made a report in 1947 for the Department of Labor and the Governor 
of the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Curtis. For the United States Department of Labor / 

Mr. Gaskin. For the United States Department of Labor. Gen- 
eral McSherry, you will recall, was in Germany, and he made a sim- 
ilar study for the Government in Germany. He was under con- 
tract, I think, with the Department of Labor and the Governor 
of the Panama Canal, Governor Mahaffie. He was a general, too. 
He made this study Nobody has heard anything about the report. 
We have heard through the grapevine that it 1s a very excellent 
report, but nobody has heard officially anything about it. 

Mr. Curtis. I wonder if we could have our staff try to get that, 
Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Brownson. You spoke awhile back about the employees of 
the United States Government buying at what I think you called 
silver stores; is that right / 

Mr. Gaskin. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. What is that? Is that a form of commissary 
or company store ¢ 

Mr. Gaskin. Yes. Those are Government stores where we buy 
practically all our basic commodities and household goods. 

Mr. Brownson. Are the people required to buy there? Is the 
price better’ What is the reason / 

Mr. Gaskin. I will tell you frankly, we used to have commissary 
books and it was almost a requirement to buy in those stores. Also, 
it is cheaper than to buy in Panama, because since Panama has 
been patterning its economic life by American standards, Panama 


has been purchasing from the American market. They have to pay 


a pretty high duty. Usually the goods are a little higher than in the 
Canal Zone. : 

Mr. Brownson. The people working in the zone who live in 
Panama—is the same thing true of them ¢ 

Mr. ftaskin. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. Is the whole economy of all of Panama inflated 
to the same degree that it is in the Canal Zone? 

Mr. Gaskin. Yes. In faet, it is higher in Panama—definitely 
higher. 

‘tr. Curris. Because the zone affects the rest of the country’ Is 
that the reason / 
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Mr. Gasxkrn. I would not say that the zone consciously did it. So 
far as Panama is concerned, they had no control to tell them, “You 
should buy the same things,” but I am trying to show you that after all 
people are the product of influences on them. Panamanians are no 
different. 

Mr. Curtis. Do you have any figures as to the amount of money or 
income that comes from the Canal Zone itself as compared to the other 
part of Panama 

Mr. Gaskrn. No; I really do not know. 

Mr. Curtis. Do you have any estimate on that? It must affect the 
economy conmadaniday, the amount of money that comes into that re- 
gion through the United States Federal expenditures in the Canal 
Zone, in relation to the economy. 

Mr. Gaskin. Here is something I would like to point out : The Canal 
Zone is a United States Government operation. 

Mr. Curtis. That isright. I know that. 

Mr. Gaskin. As far as the trade between the employees and the 
Government is concerned, that is United States. 

Mr. Curtis. What I am trying to determine, if you know, is just 
what is the ratio of importance in the Panamanian economy of the 
Canal Zone? In other words, is the amount of money brought into 
the zone twice the amount of the rest of the country, or is it the 
reverse ¢ ; 

Mr. Gaskin. I agree with you. It does have a major effect. I 
would say it has an effect, let us say, of 75 percent. 

Mr. Curtis. Seventy-five percent ? 

Mr. Gaskin. Yes,sir. Panama has no industry. 

Mr. Curtis. That is true. 

Mr. Gaskin. You realize that the point 4 program’ was just ex- 
tended for aid to Panama in the last year, I think it is. It is only 
about a year they have had such assistance. Most of the workers of 
Panama look to the Canal Zone for employment. 

Mr. Curtis. In other ‘words, we could say this: The problem you 
are presenting to us as fo the situation in the’ Canal Zone actually 
affects the entire situation in Panama? 

Mr. Gaskin. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. And our Federal expenditure of funds down there is 
the source of it ? 

Mr. Gaskin. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. Where is your office in Panama ? 

Mr. Gaskin. My office is on the Canal Zone, La Boca. 

Mr. Brownson. La Boca? 

Mr. Gaskin. “The mouth.” The mouth of the Canal. 

Mr. anuam. Are you an employee of the Panamanian Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Gaskin. No; I am an employee of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Lanna. Are there any other questions? Thank you very 
much, Mr. Gaskins You have made a very informative and very 
interesting presentation. We appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Gaskin. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lanuam. Is Dr. Jesse Sanders, National Legislative Director 
of the Grange, present? Please come forward, Doctor. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. J. T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL OF THE 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


Dr. Sanvers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee—— 

Mr. Lanuam. Do you havea prepared statement, Doctor ? 

Dr. Sanvers. No, sir, I am sorry; I did not have time to prepare a 
statement, Judge. 

Mr. ee That is all right. 

Dr. Sanpers. I represent ‘the National Grange, which is a farm 
organization of about 850,000 members. Our organization has passed 
strong resolutions endorsing in general the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. We have supported the proposals of commis- 
sions in various committees of Congress heretofore and plan to support 
other recommendations than the one that is before this committee. 

We feel that the foreign affairs of the United States, Government 
are at a very crucial point. The present situation is, to our way of 
thinking, a rather chaotic and conflicting situation in, our dealings 
with peoples abroad. 

We have been especially interested in the point 4 program and its 
administration, and getting it started in the right way. We have 
studied its relations with the rest of the work of the Government 
abroad, and have found that there is a great deal of conflict and a 
great deal of uncertainty as to how it should proceed. 

The present,size of Government operations abroad probably is small, 
we think, compared with the operations which are ahead of us, let 
us say, in the next decade. 

I think it has been testified here before your committee that there 
are somewhere around 200,000 employees abroad, and I would say 
that that undoubtedly is small compared with what we are likely to 
have abroad within the next decade, because we believe that the role 
of the United States in international affairs is decidedly at a new 
turn in the road. Heretofore we have, to a certain extent, been a 
leader in:international affairs but never before have we been cast in 
such a broad position of leadership, and undoubtedly the functions 
of the United States in its relations to the rest of the world will be 
greatly broadened, and that will require a lot of expansion of ur 
personnel,and the services they perform. 

In connection with the point 4 program, I have recently al a 
study trying to delineate the classes of functions.that -we perform 
now abroad. First and foremost.is the function of the State Depart- 
ment, which is one of diplomatic relations with the governments of 
other countries. Yet you find that only about 6 percent of our total 
employees abroad are employees of the State Department, which shows 
what a comparatively small portion of the total of our employees 
abroad are directly responsible to, and function directly under, the 
State Department. 

We have overseas territory functions and mandates of various s kinds. 
The previous witness, of course, called attention to what might be 
called the non-self-governing territories in the Panama situation. We 
have Alaska and Hawaii .and- the governing territories, and many 
other points around the world where we actually do perform some of 
the functions of directing the civil affairs of the area, 

Then we have property relations scattered all over the world. These 
are very complex, such as the American Battle Monuments Commis- 
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sion and various and ‘sundry properties that we administer in one 
way or another. 

hen, we have, of course, the great mass of our workers who pro- 
mote commerce and trade and look after our business interests abroad 
largely under the direction of the Department of Commerce. _ 

More recently we have had extensive and very expensive operations 
in occupied territories, with the decided fault in our ability to handle 
the situation, in that our armies were not equipped to perform the 
civil functions.. That required a complete new staff of civil experts. 

I think we have done a remarkable job of that type of work in Japan, 
but it. only illustrates how important it is for such functions to be 
organized in a more systematic way and in a way where there is not 
conflict with other things that we are called upon to do abroad. 

Then we have had enormous rehabilitation and relief activities, 
principally in the form of the Marshall aid plan and similar work, 
especially special missions that have been appointed for this purpose. 

More recently, under the suggestion of the President, there is the 
point 4 program, which has to do with what might be called new work; 
new from the standpoint that it is an organized effort. Heretofore, 
it was largely unorganized and independent of any permanent policy. 
That is the work that we want to do toward helping other people de- 
velop their own resources, and in that way develop their commerce, 
and in such a manner they can be mutually helpful to us and can help 
to strengthen the democracies, the free peoples of the world. 

I suppose there are a good many other functions which the com- 
mittee has reviewed, but I wanted to point these out to emphasize the 
great. importance of the earliest possible study of this situation with 
regard to organizing it somewhat under the plan of organization 
which was put forth in the Hoover Commission Report, but which 
was not recommended due to the fact that they felt further study 
was needed. 

Because of this situation we feel that the bill that is before your 
committee and before the Senate committee calling for the organiza- 
tion of a commission to study our foreign affairs and to recommend 
methods of coordinating and making it a more efficient, unified opera- 
tion is an excellent thing. 

Mr. Brownson. Doctor, may I interject a question at this point? 
You say “we feel” and I would like to clarify that just as we clarified 
with Mr. McCormick, his relationship with the citizens committee 
and the Hoover Commission. I would like to develop the relation- 
ships within your organization. 

You are the legislative director of the National Grange; is that 
correct ? 

Dr. Sanvers. Legislative counsel of the National Grange. 

Mr. Brownson, Legislative counsel of the National Grange. 

Dr. Sanvers. Yes. (t 

‘Mr. Brownson, When you say “we feel” in regard to this bill, do 
you mean that the executive committee of the National Grange ever 
met on this speciiis, bill Be att 

Dr. Sanpvers. Not these specific bills. Of course, it is quite obvious 
that in an organization such as ours, Congressman Brownson, we can- 
not foresee all the possible bills, 

Mr. Brownson. I appreciate that. Fam ‘just trying to utilize ‘the 
same criteria we had before, with Mr. McCormick. 
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Dr. Sanpers. Our policies are determined in this manner: Most of 
them originate in the local grange, which is a community organiza- 
tion, in the form of a resolution or expression of support of the gen- 
eral recommendations, we will say, of the Hoover Commission. We 
have had numerous resolutions of that kind. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, really, your endorsement of the 
principles of H. R. 3406 comes about because you feel that it is in line 
with the Hoover Commission recommendations which have been en- 
dorced by your organization ? 

Dr. Sanpers. That is right. In line generally with the plans and 
proposals of the Hoover Commission. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. That is just the point I wanted to get. Thank 
you very much, Doctor. 

Dr. Sanpers. I have not given a great deal of study to this specifi- 
cally, but it occurs to me that possibly the proposal would be improved 
somewhat with the change that the Senate has introduced, namely, to 
introduce at least two members from the outside of Congress or the 
executive department. 

I had thought, though I had not seen the Senate bill until I came 
over here, that possibly it would be preferable to have at least the 
public members represent the broad economic aspects of American life, 
especially because of the great importance of economic groups in our 
foreign affairs. 

For example, agriculture has assumed a very, very important part 
in the point 4 program. Really it is almost impossible to lift a coun- 
try from a so-called backward or undeveloped status to a status of. 
greater productivity without improving first the agriculture of the 
country in order to release workers to work in the nonagricultural pur- 
suits which are basically needed in those countries. 

Mr. Brownson. Would it be your considered opinion, Doctor, that 
it would be better for this committee to introduce such a factor of 
varying the vocational or economic background of the appointees into 
the legislation itself? Or would you feel more as I am inclined to 
think we feel, that it is very difficult to legislate good administration, 
and that this matter might well be left up to the appointing authori- 
ties? 

Dr. Sanvers. Well, I think it might well be left up to the appoint- 
ing authorities. The history of the legislation and the debates on 
the floor will express themselves along that line, probably. I think 
it would be well to have members of the commission representing agri- 
culture, labor, and industry, probably, since those three categories will 
largely cover most of the functions that we will perform abroad out- 
side of the State Department’s function. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, it is always well to try to get somebody 
on these committees who represents the general public, also. 

Dr. Sanvers. That would be true. It is very hard to find some 
fellow who represents the general public without representing in- 
dustry, agriculture, or labor. You might say, “Well, we will go into 
the churches and get them.” 

Mr. Brownson. We have a lot of white-collar workers who do not 
get much representation anywhere along the line. 

Mr. Lannam. Or much consideration. 

Mr. Brownson. That would constitute quite a field for the “general 
public” appointment. 
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Dr. Sanvers. Most of the white-collared workers, though, are in 
industry or labor or agriculture. 

Mr. Brownson. There are an awful lot of them who work for insur- 
ance companies and retail stores and that kind of thing, who have 
no ax to grind but who do represent the people who pay a large pro- 
portion of the bills. 

Mr. Curtis. And there are your professional fields, too, of course. 

Dr. Sanvers. That might be true, if you could find someone you 
felt represents the public really well. I do not know just what pro- 
fession or white-collar occupation you would find. In other words, 
I would hope that any man who came out of agriculture would have 
the public viewpoint as well as the agriculture viewpoint. 

Mr. Brownson. I am sure he would. 

Dr. Sanpers. That is the thing I am sure that the-committee can 
decide very well. I just wanted to call attention to that. 

Another possible way of doing this might be to set up as a part of 
this Commission a rather broadly representative advisory group. 
Then you could easily go out into the churches, to the other pro- 
fessional organizations, and to women’s organizations and get a very 
= representative group which would come in and sit with this 

ommission at proper stages and give them the benefit of their advice. 

Mr. Curtis. Doctor, would it not be the other way around, to work 
better? It seems to me your groups would consist of people with the 
over-all picture who in turn would have on their staffs people who 
knew the agricultural problems and the labor problems and so forth. 
I think we are reversing the process. 

Dr. Sanpers. You mean the Commission itself would employ them ? 

Mr. Curtis. Would employ them to do a good job. 

Mr. Brownson. That would be in the tradition of the Hoover Com- 
mission, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Lanuam. Task forces. 

Mr. Brownson. Where the task force comprises the expert and the 
Commission as a whole represents largely the general viewpoint. 

Dr. Sanvers. That is the reason I was thinking in terms of an ad- 
visory capacity. Actually, the work of the Hoover Commission was 
done by people who really were experts. 

Mr. Brownson. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. That is right. 

Dr. Sanvers. And ground the material out. 

Mr. Curtis. And the men on the Commission were the men of gen- 
eral or supervisory nature. 

Dr. Sanvers. It seems to me that the Hoover Commission probably 
could have used to good advantage a broad advisory group similar to 
the advisory group of ECA. I am thinking of that. That would 
be composed of the top leaders of various groups in this country who 
really know the policies from the broad policy standpoint. When you 
get an agriculturalist to go on a committtee like this, you have to get 
somebody who knows how to get down and grind the work out day 
after day after day. 

Mr. Curtis. That is right. 

Dr. Sanvers. He does not think so much in terms of broad policies 
as does some president or master of the National Grange, or president 
of the Farm Bureau, or someone like that. 
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Be that as it may, it seems to me that this subject before your com- 
mittee is one of great importance since we are at a stage in our 
national development where our international relations are greatly 
expanding and completely changing from those which we ie 15 
years ago. Therefore it is of extremely great importance that this 
Commission really get down and make a very careful analysis of this 
and come back with constructive recommendations. 

We most heartily suppert the general intent of these two bills. 

: Mr. Lannam. Thank you very much. We appreciate your contri- 
ution. 

Dr. Sanpers. Thank you very much, sir, for giving me the oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Lannam. Mr. McCormick, will you come back for just a 
moment ¢ : 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lannam. Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon, at 11:55 a. m. Monday, June 11, 1951, an adjournment, 
was taken until 10 a. m. Tuesday, June 12, 1951.) 








A COMMISSION TO STUDY OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES OF 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FrpERAL RELATIONS 
Wir INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 
IN THE ExecuTiIvE DEPARTMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Subcommittee on Federal Relations With International Or- 
ganizations met at 10 a. m., Hon. Henderson Lanham (chairman) 
presiding, for further consideration of H.-R. 3406 and H. R. 3697. 

Mr. Lanuam. While we do not have a quorum present, we are not 
going to wait for a quorum. We are losing more time waiting for 
miseabird to,come in than we have to devote to the hearing, so I am 
going right ahead unless there is some objection, and first we will 
hear from the gentlewoman from Illinois, Mrs. Church, who intro- 
duced H. R. 3406. 
- Weare glad to have you with us, Mrs. Church. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARGUERITE S. CHURCH, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mrs. Cuuren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like, if I may, 
first to express my appreciation of your courtesy in letting me delay 
my statement until this morning. 

Mr. Lannam. We were very happy to do it. 

Mrs. Cuvurcn. It would have sion very difficult, because of the 
pressure of business for my district, for me to have been here yester- 
day. 

I would like to say also that, having read the statements made 
yesterday, particularly the statement made by Mr. McCormick, I am | 
not going to give as loti a formal statement as I might have given 
otherwise in explanation of the bill. 

My own interest in the bill arose during the session of 1949 when 
the question of the overseas investigation was first taken up. I knew 
at that time that Mr. Peurifoy was interested in it and had expressed 
his approval of it, and I also knew that Mr. Paul Hoffman had ex- 
pressed to me his approval of the plan. 

Then I went abroad in 1949. I spent 414 months in Europe, at 
which time my main interest was in the German youth activities 
program of the United States Army. I was also concerned with the 
fight that IRO, the International Refugee Organization, was making 
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to extend their appropriation from the Congress and the life of their 
organization. 

I also was in Geneva for some time and made considerable study of 
the ILO, the International Labor Organization. 

From it all I gained a complete sense of the complexity of our whole 
overseas operations, and I also became aware of the fact that there 
was very little exchange of knowledge between them. 

This year when I knew that the Hoover Commission was going to 
bring out such a proposal I was very happy to introduce H. R. 3406. 

I am extremely sorry that Mr. Dawson, the very capable chairman 
of this committee, is not here to speak for H. R. 3697, which I believe 
is identical with H. R. 3406. 

Mr. Lanuam. I understand that Mr. Dawson introduced it by 
request and is not too much interested personally. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. In the bill? 

Mr. Lannam. Yes. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I am happy to say I am interested both in the need 
for this legislation and in what I hope may be accomplished if we 
enact this proposal into law. 

Mr. Lanuam. Pardon me for the interruption, Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. That is all right, Mr. Lanham. 

I hope very much that the members of the subcommittee and the 
members of the full committee, of which I myself am a member, will 
read the testimony developed in the Senate hearings, and particular! 
the statement of Mr. McCormick before the Senate committee, which 
I think was a little bit fuller and perhaps went a little more into detail 
than his statement yesterday before the House committee. With 
that slight prelude I would like to read very briefly this statement. 

Gentlemen, it is important to emphasize that this is a bipartisan 
bill which concerns the administration of our overseas activities and 
is totally unrelated to matters of policy. Because of the magnitude 
of the program there can be no doubt that substantial savings will 
result through increased efficiency from a comprehensive, bipartisan 
study of our overseas activity. 

It is the purpose of these bills to provide the Congress with informa- 
tion to serve as a basis for legislation designed to integrate the admin- 
istration of our foreign ageing and to eliminate the inefficiencies 
in, and duplication of effort in, our overseas activities which have 
been occasioned by their rapid and divergent growth. 

The study which these bills would institute was first recommended 
by the Hoover Commission to the Eighty-first Congress. Pursuant 
to that recommendation a bill identical to the two now before this 
committee was passed unanimously by the Senate—Eighty-first Con- 
gress, S. 2072. Because of administration opposition, the House 
bills were never reported out of the Committee on Foreign Affairs— 
Eighty-first oe yr H. R. 5172, H. R. 6170, and H. R. 7554. It 
should be noted that S. 2072 had the support of the State Department 
which was expressed through Mr. John E. Peurifoy, who acknowl- 
edged the need and the desirability of such legislation. The State 
Department’ S position was later reversed in a letter to the Senate 
committee. S. 2072 likewise had the support of Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, 
then, Administrator of the ECA, who said in its behalf: 

My experience in ECA has fully demonstrated to me that the problems of 


overseas administration which the Government faces are both difficult and 
extensive. They are certainly worthy of both special and continuous study. 
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On March 15, 1951, S. 1166 was introduced by Senators McClellan, 
Ferguson, O’Conor, and Ives and is now before the Senate Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. This bill is identical 
with the one passed in the previous Congress. 

H. R. 3406 was introduced by myself, a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments; and an iden- 
tical bill, H. R. 3697, was introduced by Mr. Dawson, chairman of 
that committee, for the purpose of emphasizing its bipartisan nature. 

I would be happy to include in the statement at that point your 
statement, Mr. Lanham, that Mr. Dawson introduced his by request, 
if you think that is necessary. 

he need for an investigation is great. Best estimates indicate that 
expenditures during the year 1951 will be over $8,350,000,000, while 
in 1952 more than $8,500,000,000 will be spent. All indications are that 
the size of the program and its diversity will increase in coming years. 
Many inefficiencies are now known; some were brought to the at- 
tention of this subcommittee by Mr. McCormick, of the Hoover Com- 
mittee. Many more are still to be found. 

There are several studies which touch on the problem before this 
committee. All are excellent, but limited in scope. It is important 
that the Congress have its own study to enable it to discharge its 
legislative duties. 

Mr. Lanna. May I interrupt you there at that point? The Brook- 
ings Institute study has not yet been printed in its entirety, as I under- 
stand it, but there was made available last night, or late yesterday 
afternoon, a summary of their recommendations, and I wonder if 
you have seen that yet. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. No; I tried very hard yesterday afternoon to secure 
that summary, but I got a statement from someone who has seen it, 
and there also was expression given in the Senate hearings to the effect 
that the Brookings study was not going to meet the problem which 
we felt had been introduced here. 

Mr. Lanuam. It seems to me to go a long way toward meeting the 
problem. However, I have not had a chance to read the entire report, 
and I read the summary only hurriedly last night. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Would it be all right for me to continue ? 

Mr. Lanuam. Yes, go ahead, Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. CuHurcu. May I come back to this later, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Lanuam. Yes. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Gordon Gray’s report to the President on foreign 
economic policies is an excellent study, but is primarily concerned 
with policy and devotes little attention to administration. Further, it 
reflects only Mr. Gray’s own considered opinion. 

The Rockefeller Report, Partners in Progress, is likewise a fine 
report, but it is concerned only with the problem of underdeveloped 
areas and does not purport to cover the over-all problem with which 
we are today concerned. 

In fact, it is my understanding that their interest was solely the 
development of the point 4 program. 

Mr. Lannam. I think neither of those really covers the complete 
field, and I think the Brookings Institution Report comes much nearer. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. In my statement I said as of last night that the 
Brookings Institution Report made at the behest of the Budget Bureau 
has been completed but is not yet available. The consensus of those 
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who have seen drafts of the report-is that it is not adequate for the 
purpose at hand, and is far too theoretical. Commerce Secretary 
Sawyer and Professor Pollock, of Michigan, also a member of the 
Hoover Commission, both testified before the Senate committee con- 
sidering S. 1166 to this effect, taking exceptions to what they thought 
was the theoretical background of the findings of the Brookings 
Report. 

I hesitate to make an estimate of a report I have not seen. I made 
every effort to get this yesterday. 

Mr. Lanna. I am sorry we got it so late that we could not get it 
to your office. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. In-conelusion I would like'to say that this legisla- 
tion is in line with my firm conviction that strict adherence to con- 
stitutional procedure and practice is a safeguard not to be violated. 
In other words, I believe that at all times Congress must protect its 
prerogatives jealously ; and that thus it must rightly insist on obtain- 
ing for itself, by its own study, the actual facts on which to base both 
the laws for the administration of, and appropriation for, the expand- 
ing overseas program of the Nation. 

Mr. Lannam. Would you like to further comment, Mrs. Church, 
other than your statement ? 

Mrs. Cuurcu. May I ask by whom this summary of the Brookings 
report was prepared ? 

Mr. Lanuam. It is part of the report—it is a preliminary brief, 
a summary. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I think that I would like to have a chance to study 
it in an effort to see whether my own estimate of it, and of its ade- 
quacy for our purposes, falls in line with the criticism which has been 
made already in the Senate hearings, as to whether the approach is 
too theoretical. 

I would still hold the view that, however excellent the report, it 
certainly would not take the place of one which the Congress might 
make with its own background and with its own special interest, 
knowing that Congress has the responsibility for the success of the 
program; and particularly with the knowledge of this committee that 
has been entrusted with the elimination of waste and inefficiency in 
Government. 

I have followed very carefuly the report that you made of your 
study. It was an excellent report that the subcommittee made of our 
relationship with international organizations, and it would seem to 
me that study, too, could not have been made as well by any group 
that was not directly concerned with the responsibility for legislating 
to meet the problem. 

Mr. Lanuam. We greatly appreciate your very able presentation 
of the arguments in favor of your bill, Mrs. Church. Are there any 
questions, Mr. Brownson ? 

Mr. Brownson. No; I have none, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lanuam. Do you have any questions, Mr. Bush ? 

Mr. Busu. No; I do not believe I have any at this time, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Lannam. We will be delighted, after you have had a chance to 
read this brief of the Brookings Institution report, to have you ap- 
pear again, Mrs. Church, if you would like to. I do not know just 
how soon the entire report will be available. 
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Mrs. Cuurcu. May I ask if anyone here knows whether it has gone 
into the actual details of the administrative history of the various 
activities ? 

Mr. Lannam. I cannot answer that question because I have not 
seen the full report, but only the summary portions of it that we have. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Because of my interest I would be very glad, if the 
committee wishes it, to report back my opinion on this. I would 
much rather report back my opinion on the full report, as to whether 
it meets the needs. 

Mr. Lanuam. We will not take action on the bill until we do get 
the full report, unless it is delayed too long. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Is it my understanding that the subcommittee re- 
ported this favorably to the full committee, or was it held in your 
subcommittee in the Kighty-first Congress ¢ 

Mr. Lanuam. It was not referred to this subcommittee. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. It was in the Foreign Affairs Subcommittee ? 

Mr. Lanuam. Yes; I think it was. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. It never came over to this committee, and it never 
came up for consideration by this committee ? 

Mr. Lannam. No; it was not referred to this committee in the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

Would you like to stay and hear Secretary of Commerce Sawyer 
and the other witness? * 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Yes; I would be delighted to hear Mr. Sawyer at 
any time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES SAWYER, SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. Lanuam. We are very happy to have with us Secretary of 
Commerce Sawyer, who is very much interested in H. R. 3406 and 
H. R. 3697. At this time we will be glad to hear anything that he 
has to say. 

Secretary Sawyer. Mr. Chairman, I testified, as Mrs. Church said, 
before the Senate committee at their request, and I am here at your 
request to give my views on this matter. 

As I said there, I assume that my qualification to comment on it is 
based upon the variety of activities in my Department which do have 
some relationship with foreign relief, grants and loans, and other 
phases of this general problem. 

As, of course, you know, the matter of export control is and has 
been in the Commerce Department for several years, and the Congress 
has recently, I believe, unanimously approved the extension of that 
control for another 2-year period. 

We have a number of bureaus and offices in the Department of 
Commerce which are interested in dealing with correlative matters to 
this general problem that you are discussing here. 

My feeling is that it is not only in order, but that it is desirable for 
the Congress to investigate, as the bill says, I believe, “the administra- 
tion of the overseas activities of the Federal Government,” and I re- 
peat here what I said before the Senate, and I think Mrs. Church 
quoted that, that the studies which have been made are not adequate, 
and I include in that the Rockefeller Report, the Gordon Gray Re- 
port, and the preliminary draft of the Brookings Institution Report, 
which is the only one I saw. I received a note this morning as I left 
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that the final report was not available yet for distribution. I under- 
stand from what you said you have a copy here. 

Mr. Lanuam. We have a copy only of a summary and a prelimi- 
nary statement. We do not have the complete report yet. 

Secretary Sawyer. I include all of those in my comment that there 
has not been an adequate, on-the-spot investigation of the administra- 
tion of all of the various phases of this gigantic problem. 

We are facing such a tremendous responsibility in connection with 
the soundness of our financial structure that it seems to me to be highly 
desirable to have a thorough investigation of the way this money is 
spent abroad. 

My own feeling is that that does not require an agency of the size 
and variety that was suggested in this bill. 

It seems to me that the investigation could be made without setting 
up a new agency, and as I said before in my testimony before the 
Senate committee, I am against setting up any new agencies wherever 
that can possibly be avoided in the executive branch, and I see no 
reason why we should adopt a different theory or principle in con- 
nection with the legislative branch, but I would not want that state- 
ment of mine to indicate that I was in any way modifying my opinion 
expressed in my statement that an investigation of the administra- 
tion would be desirable and would undoubtedly yield good results. 

Mr. Lanuam. Do you think that could be done by one of the stand- 
ing committees of the House or Senate, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Sawyer. That was my suggestion, yes, I was asked 
when before the Senate committee if I thought a man could give his 
‘ime to one committee and then also serve on this Commission. My 
answer is that the same man, wherever he is serving, is giving his time 
just the same. I do not see that it makes any difference whether you 
-all it a commission or a committee. That, however, is a matter for 
the Congress to decide. While I do suggest seriously that this opera- 
tion can, in itself, set an example of economy and simplicity which 
might be a model for the executive agencies, I do feel, as I said before, 
that an investigation is in order. 

Mr. Lanuam. I think the testimony yesterday was that such a com- 
mission would probably cost $1,200,000. It seems to me that such an 
investigation might be made by a standing or special committee of the 
House or the Senate, or the House and Senate, at a much lesser cost. 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes; that was one of the things that I had in 
mind. In other words, I think that the primary object of this adminis- 
trative investigation would be to protect the taxpayer, although I 
think it would undoubtedly be helpful in connection with policy 
decisions as well as administration, and I certainly would think that 
the expenditure of $1,250,000 should be viewed with considerable con- 
cern, although, in all frankness, if this investigation did cost that 
much and would point up the way to economy and a probable reduc- 
tion in foreign spending it would be well worth that expense in my 
opinion. 

I think few Americans realize the scope of our foreign aid, and 
when we talk, as Mrs. Church did a while ago, we are confused between 
millions and billions. We all are. 

These billions that we spend for foreign aid all over the world, of 
course, constitute the major item in our expenditure, and it does seem 
to me to be the part of wisdom to investigate why we spend that 
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money, where we spend it, who are the beneficiaries of it, and what 
results have been accomplished. 

There is not any hesitancy on the part of Congress, and there is 
not any hesitancy on my part to approve investigation of the perma- 
nent agencies of the executive branch of the Government, and I see 
no reason why there should be any hesitancy about approving an 
investigation of the temporary agencies, and, of course, this will in- 
clude investigation of the permanent agency activities too. 

Now, I would like to comment on the general theory that the result 
of this investigation should be one over-all permanent agency with 
departmental status whose sole job would be to administer foreign aid. 

Mr. Lanuam. Yes; I would like to have your comment on that, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Sawyer. That, I feel, would be an unwise and a very 
dangerous thing to undertake. ‘These are my reasons. The theory, 
of course, is fine, that you would concentrate in one agency all of 
the activities dealing with this matter, or this problem, or this objec- 
tive, and that all of the other agencies, whose disjointed and dis- 
connected efforts perhaps occasionally are not too well harmonized, 
would pass out of the picture. 

Now, if experience teaches us anything at all it teaches us that will 
not happen. What you will have instead will be every one of the 
existing permanent agencies doing practically just what they do, 
and then there will be another agency on top of the existing agencies 
doing another job of overlapping and duplicating the functions of 
the existing agencies. 

That may be a rather pessimistic view to take, but it is based upon 
my observation of what actually happens, and I am absolutely certain 
that if this new agency were created it would not take over the activi- 
ties of the various present departmental structures and it would, there- 
fore, be a duplication of and not a substitute for what is done now 
in the existing agencies. 

Mr. Brownson. There is nothing in this bill that creates a new 
agency, is there? 

Mr. Lanuam. No; but he was commenting on recommendations 
which have been made by some of the other reports. 

Secretary Sawyer. The bill says: 
with a view to making recommendations to the Congress with respect to means 
for coordinating and integrating such activities. 

So, I felt that it was proper for me to make that comment and, as 
of course you know, many groups in this country who have studied 
this problem have come up with that as an ideal solution, and say 
that all of our problems will have been solved. 

Mr. Lanuam. While the Brookings report does not actually rec- 
ommend it, it does comment upon the proposal. 

Secretary Sawyer. I have not seen the final draft of the Brookings 
Institution report, and, therefore, I prefer not to comment upon 
what its recommendations are. I did see reference to it in the paper, 
as I said before the Senate committee, in which they recommended 
that ECA and the State Department cooperate as closely as they 
could, which is a desirable objective, and I think they are doing that 
now, but, as you know, Mr. Chairman, there are many groups here 
in this country, including some very prominent business groups, who 
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have advocated bringing together in one new permanent agency at 
Cabinet level all of these overseas activities. I think that would be 
wrong from the standpoints I stated, and that it would be a mistake. 

In addition, I think it is a mistake from this standpoint: I have 
learned in connection with the administration of export control how 
easy it is for an agency whose sole interest is in another country, or 
relief in another country, to get in the position of an advocate of that 
relief and to be partisan, so far as the decision of a particular problem 
is concerned. Say we export, for instance, machinery, or say we 
export some commodity or something direct to another country, for- 
getting the domestic demand, If you create a permanent agency 
whose sole interest is in foreign aid, who has no incentive to settle 
the thing from the standpoint of the domestic economy and the bal- 
ancing of our domestic needs with the foreign needs, you will have 
created a tremendous drive for spending which will be awfully hard 
for any other agency in Government to stop or to even put the 
brakes on. 

What happens in connection with export control is that normally 
the State Department and ECA, and it is perfectly understandable, 
and I do not criticize them for it, want to see exports to these various 
countries increased, but we cannot do that continually to the sacrifice 
of our domestic needs. 

Some agency, of course, either has to make the decision, or there 
has to be a compromise between the conflicting views, which is what 
happens now, but if you have an agency whose sole job is by law to 
furnish aid to other countries, I think that you will make it far more 
difficult to obtain a balance between the domestic need which is abso- 
lutely necessary to maintain our own economic strength and to see 
that our aid is given in a sensible and wise way. 

Now, that is my feeling with reference to the establishment of 
this over-all premanent agency. 

It sounds fine. Theoretically it is wonderful to put everything in 
one package, have complete coordination, and complete unity of pro- 
gram, but I think, as I said a moment ago, that the practical aspect of 
the thing is more important that the theoretical aspect and, frankly, 
if one agency is given this authority you will multiply, not decrease 
the problems that face us in connection with foreign relief. 

Mr. Dorn. And also you are putting it on a permanent basis. 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes; I was going to mention that too. 

Mr. Lannam. It would probably start out on a temporary basis 
and later probably become permanent. 

Mr. Dorn. It is the hardest thing in the world to get rid of a tem- 
porary agency once it is established. 

Secretary Sawyer. It is almost impossible to kill a temporary 
agency as you know; it is almost impossible to kill an agency once 
established, even if it does not have status as a permanent agency. 

Mr. Dorn. Then it is hopeless. 

Secretary Sawyer. Then you will never get rid of it. 

I do not feel that we should decide now that we will, in the future, 
indefinitely continue to give foreign aid on a very large scale. I am 
completely in agreement to work with our allies in connection with 
defense. 

Mr. Dorn. And, particularly when we owe more money than all 
of the 51 of them put together. 
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Secretary Sawyer. We owe more. 

Mr. Dorn. More than all of the United Nations put together. 

Secretary Sawyer. You are talking about our national debt? 

Mr. Dorn. Yes. 

Secretary Sawyer. There is no doubt about that; we not only owe 
more, but we give more than all of them together. 

Mr. Dorn. And if we make this a permanent agency the relief will 
never be removed. They are termed “relief employees with temporary 
status.” If we set up a thing like this, then we will have another big 
bureaucracy, and we will never get rid of it. 

Secretary Sawyer. I shall be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Lanuam. Mr. Brownson, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Secretary, I would appreciate it if you would outline very 
briefly for us the foreign activities of the Department of Commerce 
in cider to give us an idea of the numbers of personnel involved in 
those activities today, and to give us a picture of how this legislation 
might affect your Department. 

Secretary Sawyer. The Department of Commerce is, and has been 
over the years, very much interested in foreign trade. We have, I do 
not know how old it is in years, but it-is probably as old almost as 
the Department itself, the Office of International Trade, which is 
closely in touch with thousands of businessmen in this country who 
are both exporters and importers. 

At one time the Department of Commerce had representatives in 
countries all over the world, actual, technical representatives of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Now, that is not true today, and I think very properly so. I do not 
think that any Department, except the State Department, should run 
foreign affairs. I think it is perfectly proper for the State Depart- 
ment to have an ambassador in a foreign country and to have a com- 
mercial attaché, whose job it is to deal with the problems in that area, 
and then temporarily, it may be all right to have something like FEA, 
which we had when I was an Ambassador, or something like ECA, as 
we have today. As I said before in answer to a question, I see no 
point in having Mr. Katz in Paris with 850 employees with Ambassa- 
dor Bruce having several hundred too. I think that there should be 
proper coordination of that activity. 

I know that Congress when they provided ECA had some skepti- 
cism of whether it could operate in the State Department, and 
whether you could get the job done and the right man to do the job. 
I think if you are going to spend $10,000,000,000 you can get good men 
like Paul Hoffman and Bill Foster to take a job whether it is in an 
existing department or not. I had General Harrison operating NPA 
whe was working just as ably as he could, and I have Mr. Fleischmann 
who is doing a good job now. Now, they did not hesitate because it 
was operating in an existing department. 

I think that the Commerce Department should not, therefore, have 
agents as such abroad, but we do have, for instance, the Bureau of 
Public Roads operating in Turkey, Spain, and also in Latin America. 

Also the Weather Bureau is operating all over the world. 

The CAA operates all over the world. We are engaged, for in- 
stance, in the construction of their new airport at Cairo. 
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The Census Bureau has had representatives abroad, and there is 
an interchange of information, activities, and personnel with half a 
dozen Latin-American Republics. 

That is all aside from the Office of International Trade which is, 
of course, the agency within the Department which deals primarily 
with foreign trade. 

In addition, of course, during the last 3 years, since I have been 
Secretary of Commerce, the activity within the Department which is 
most primarily and seriously involved in these problems of the type 
that we are discussing here is export control, and it has been our job 
to try to decide between the domestic demand and the demands of 
these various countries as to what is a proper amount of a specific 
commodity to be exported. 

In addition to that, of course, we have a very serious problem in 
connection with security. The Export Control Bureau in my Depart- 
ment has been the one that has finally to decide on strategic materials 
which should not be permitted to leave this country, or, if so, only in 
small quantities. That is the one to decide what will go to China, 
or what will not go to China, and incidentally, I cut China off, as 
you probably know, before the Korean War. How much do we send 
to Hong Kong, do we send an amount to meet the immediate needs 
of their Government or do we send enough so that they can ship into 
China itself? That is the type of question that is continually before 
that Bureau. It is very important, very difficult, and very trouble- 
some, but it does put the Commerce Department in close touch with 
these activities and the ramifications of this whole question of foreign 
relief. 

I shall be glad to answer any further questions. 

Mr. Brownson. It is my understanding that Alaska, for instance, 
Hawaii, and the Canal Zone, or any activity outside of the absolute 
continental limits of the 48 States would come under the survey of 
this Commission which would be appointed under this bill. What 
tvpe of operations do you have at the present time in Alaska and 
Hawaii? 

Secretary Sawyer. The CAA has operations there, and the Weather 
Bureau has operations there. 

We are supervising in a preliminary way, the construction of a 
very large airport in Alaska, which has not yet been built, and no 
money has been spent on it yet. 

The Weather Bureau and the CAA are also operating in the Pacific, 
in Hawaii. I do not know what we have in the Canal Zone, but our 
activities do extend outside of the continental United States in our 
own possessions as well as in other countries. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you ‘have any idea how many personnel on the 
Department of Commerce payroll are presently outside of the conti- 
»ental limits of the United States? 

Secretary Sawyer. No, but a very small number. I have 60,000 
in the Commerce Department today. Those outside of the country 
would be only a matter, I think, of a few hundred at most. 

Mr. Brownson. In your operations, insofar as you determine the 
priorities for shipment of critical materials, you haye to have very 
close liaison with the State Department and the Department of De- 
fense, do you not? : 
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Secretary Sawyer. I shall be glad to explain that if you want me 
to. This is something that in our opinion has been completely ignored 
in one or two reports on this whole problem, the assumption being 
that nobody has really paid much attention to export control and 
that the other agencies are not consulted about it. 

The truth is that we have an Interdepartmental Committee upon 
which are represented the State Department, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Com- 
merce, the National Security Resources Board and one or two other 
offices and agencies. To that committee general policy problems are 
presented, and that committee finally passes on what is known as a so- 
called 1-A or 1-B List. In that connection I left out the Military 
Establishment and, of course, they are represented on it too. When an 
agency has a problem come there it is studied and analyzed, and, as a 
matter of fact in most cases the opinions finally are practically unani- 
mous. Where there is a very drastic difference of opinion it comes to 
me, and where I feel it involves a question or principle of sufficient im- 
portance I take it to the Security Council. 

Mr. Lannam. At what level is this Interdepartmental Committee 
set up, Mr. Secretary? I notice the Brookings Institution has recom- 
mended that such a committee was qualified to handle the problem, 
but it stated that it should not be at the very top level, but at some lower 
level in the various departments. You have an Assistant Secretary ? 

Secretary Sawyer. I ‘have an Assistant Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. At the moment that job is vacant, but he was the one in my 
Department who reported to me and under whom this operation was 
conducted. He acted theoretically, at least, as chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Now, at what level it would operate, the level tends to go lower—I 
do not mean in quality, as perhaps it rises in quality, but it tends to 
lower as far as rank is concerned, because the top men do not attend 
the meetings. When I set up this committee 2 years ago I requested 
very vigorously that the top representation come to the meetings, but 
finally it got into a trend, and there was somebody specially who was 
more familiar with what was going on than the others, and more 
familiar with these probiems, and the tendency of the top men was 
not to attend the meetings. 

Mr. Lannam. What is your experience as to the efficiency of this 
method of coordinating the work ? 

Secretary Sawyer. I think it is as efficient as an operation can be 
made, and as far as I know I think it has been most satisfactory. Con- 
gress passed the export control bill without a dissenting vote, as far 
as I know. I appeared before the committee, and I think Mr. Spence 
was chairman of the committee, and they took a vote after I had 
testified. They did not even leave their chairs. They voted unani- 
mously to extend it, and I am sure that Congress feels that the opera- 
tion has been satisfactory. I do not think it is perfect; I admit that 
that we had made mistakes, but I think generally it has worked very 
well. 

Mr. Lannam. I mean the Interdepartmental Committee system. 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. I think that is about all you can do, but 
- if there were a new agency set up you would still have to have 
that. 
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The Department of the Interior, for instance, has men investigating 
the question of mineral resources all over the world. That occasion- 
ally involves laying out money, and ECA has gotten into that opera- 
tion to a certain extent. Now, it is inevitable to me that no matter 
what agency might be set up, the Department of the Interior would 
continue to be interested—and qualified to be interested—in that 
activity. 

Mr. Lanuam. Are there any questions, Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Brownson. I have a couple more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lanuam. Pardon me, Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. We were speaking about the number of personnel 
in the Department of Commerce outside of the United States being 
negligible. 

Secretary Sawyer. I am just told that we have 3,500 people outside 
of the United States in all of our activities. 

Mr. Brownson. Three thousand five hundred ? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. Almost all of these are in our Territories 
and possessions. 

Mr. Brownson. Now, you mentioned your road program. I am 
sorry to be uninformed on this point, but why should the Department 
of Commerce be doing international road work ¢ 

Secretary Sawyer. We have the Bureau of Roads in my Depart- 
ment, headed up by Commissioner MacDonald. They have been in 
Mexico and other countries interested in building roads. 

Mr. Brownson. We have the Secretary before us, and I am very 
much interested in finding out how this proposed legislation affects 
your Department because you are in a position to know. On that 
Pan-American Highway, for instance, do you know offhand how much 
that project has cost to date? 

Secretary Sawyer. Many millions of dollars, but I do not know the 
amount offhand. 

Mr. Brownson. That is not finished yet; is it? 

Secretary Sawyer. We are not bearing all of the cost. 

Mr. Brownson. We are not bearing all of the cost ? 

Secretary Sawyer. No. I think it is finished within 8 miles of the 
Mexican border or something like that. I was in Mexico last year, 
but I did not actually go on it. I have seen drawings of it. 

Mr. Brownson. You still cannot drive from the United States down 
to Panama on it? 

Secretary Sawyer. You cannot drive on the highway all of the 
way. I think there is a little gap there in Guatemala. 

Mr. Brownson. Who is responsible on a program like that—for the 
over-all development of the highway ? 

Secretary Sawyer. The State Department works with our Depart- 
ment on it. 

Mr. Brownson. Is there a fixed responsibility? Is Commerce 
responsible or the State Department responsible ? 

Secretary Sawyer. It may be either way in fixing responsibility 
in connection with it. As far as building the road is concerned, the 
responsibility is Commissioner of Public Reads MacDonald’s. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have any idea about the amount of money 
in any given budget that would be expended through Commerce in 
activities throughout the United States ? 
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Secretary Sawyer. Our expenditures are not large. For instance, 
in connection with the airport in Egypt they are Toate all of the 
material, and in fact they paid the expenses of one or two experts we 
had over there. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, you are furnishing technical as- 
sistance on these programs rather than large appropriations ? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. You spoke of commercial attachés. They are under 
the State Department, are they ? 

Secretary Sawyer. That is correct. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you find that a satisfactory system of operation ? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. I have no criticism whatever of the liaison 
or cooperation with the State Department. We do, of course, get 
information from the State Department, or from the commercial 
attachés, in connection with the statistics that we compile. 

One of the Congressmen mentioned the amount of our national debt. 
All of the statistics that you see continually in connection with our 
foreign aid are compiled in my Department by the Office of Business 
Economics, but we get that information, or part of it, at least, through 
the State Department commercial attachés and their subordinates. 

I think that a commercial attaché is absolutely necessary at every 
foreign Embassy or ministry. 

As far as my experience goes, their cooperation with us is fully 
satisfactory, but I do very strongly feel that you cannot have, or you 
should not have, at least, more than one head of a mission in a foreign 
country. In other words, every foreign state should be able to deal 
with the chief of mission and know that he is the man who is re- 
sponsible, that he is the man who can deliver the goods. 

The trouble with having the State Department on the one hand deal- 
ing with political questions and having another department or agency 
on the other hand dealing with economic questions is that the other 
agency will always be the Santa Claus, the one able to give them the 
money. The State Department has nothing to trade on, and unless 
it is able to draw on such funds it is at a great disadvantage; and it 
is more difficult if there is an agency which is completely Semanilert, 
which can pass out Uncle Sam’s money, and can do it without any 
real responsibility to the State Department. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Lanuam. Then you think that the operation in each country 
should be headed up by the State Department ? 

Secretary Sawyer. There is no question about that in my mind. 
I think the chief of mission should come from the State Department, 
and he should be the sole representative of the President of the United 
States. If he is not satisfactory in that position, we should remove him 
and put somebody else in. Of course, he can be aided by representa- 
tives of other departments. We have various people going over from 
the Treasury and from the Interior Department continually to these 
various missions, but in each case they should report to the chief of 
mission, the one who is responsible. 

Now, I think it is conceivable for all foreign-aid programs to be 
in the State Department, which perhaps should be supplemented 
by some provision that Commerce and Treasury, which are supposed 
to be the departments interested in business and familiar with business 
operations, be included by law. I mean they should be consulted. 
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The State Department is operating the point 4 program. I take 
this occasion to say quite acceptably; in my opinion, it is a very good 
operation.” They are given the responsibility by Congress for spending 
this money, but they. are calling in other agencies ‘of government to 
consult with them, and they have called in my Department. It has 
been successfully conducted; the taxpayers’ money has not been 
wasted ; and I think they have done an excellent job. 

Mr. Lanuam. It is good to hear praise for the State Department 
in these days when so many are inclined to find fault with it. 

Secretary Sawyer. I am only talking about what I know, and I 
do know of that operation. 

Mr. Lannam. Mr. Curtis, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I am particularly concerned about the bill’s purpose 
which, of course, is to create this Commission. I was interested in 
your statement that you felt that these previous reports, the Gray 
report, the Rockefeller report, and what we know of the Brookings 
report, in your opinion do not cover that particular phase. Now, 
directing your attention to the Gray report and the preparation of 
that, was there any consultation with you by the Commission, the 
Gray Commission, or with your people i in the Department of Com- 
merce in the preparation of that report ? 

Secretary Sawyer. There was certain consultation with me, yes. 
Gordon Gray is a very good friend of mine, and he came to see me 
the first day he got the job. When he finally came up with his recom- 
mendations, I was not in agreement with them, however. He certainly 
did consult with me and others in my Department. 

We did not have too much time, but the report was submitted to 
my Department for comment. I think there were some changes made, 
and it was submitted to the other agencies, too. 

Mr. Curtis. But, in your opinion, that particular report was not 
directed to the administrative features of our overseas activities. 
Would you be inclined to agree with that ? 

Secretary Sawyer. I do agree with that. I think that has been 
the trouble with all of these investigations and studies: they have 
not gone out and investigated the way and how the thing operates. 
That is the virtue in this suggestion. 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, the Gray report was more concerned 
with policies than with administration ? 

Secretary Sawyer. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. Directing your attention to the Rockefeller report, I 
have heard the comment made that it was mainly coneerned with 
the point 4 program and did not concern itself with the administrative 
features which we are really considering at this time. 

Mr. Lanuam. That was certainly the impression that I got. 

Mr. Curtis. ¥es; mine, too, Judge. 

Secretary Sawyer. If I can find it here quickly, I will give you an 
idea of what that report is concerned with. 

Mr. Lanuam. If the Secretary will suspend for just a moment, we 
are delighted to have representatives from a school in Mr. Hoffman’s 
district visit with us. Mr. Hoffman is our colleague and the ranking 
minority member of the Expenditures Committee. We are happy 
to have him bring in these members from the school in South Haven, 
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Mich. We are delighted to have you with us, and if you will come 
right in I am sure that these people on the right will not object to 
your standing in front. of them temporarily. 

Mr. Curtis. I would like to personally welcome this group from 
South Haven, Mich., because I spent some 35 summers just a few 
miles from there at Ganges, Mich. 

Mr. Lannam. Mr. Secretary, will you resume? Did you complete 
the answer to the question ? 

Secretary Sawyer. No: I did not. 

One of the impressions I got from the Rockefeller report was that 
it was taking in a lot of territory, and there is some place in it where 
it states the problem and what it is supposed to do, which in my judg- 
ment goes far beyond what is possible of accomplishment by any 
Government agency or any government, for that matter, at any time. 
I think there are limits to what we actually can do officially; and, 
furthermore, there are limits to the wisdom we can employ in connec- 
tion with these foreign affairs. I do not find it here as readily as 1 
thought I could find it. 

Page 16 does list some of the things that are undertaken. On page 
16 it says: ‘ 

The Advisory Board recommends the speedy centralization and unification 
of major foreign economic activities of the United States Government into one 
over-all agency headed by a single administrator reporting directly to the 
President. 

That is not the section I was looking for. 

Mr. Curtis. I have a couple of questions on that, Mr. Secretary, 
and while I am asking those questions you may be able to find it. One 
is the same question that I asked you in regard to the Gray report: 
Did this Commission or committee consult with you or members of the 
Department of Commerce in its preparation of the final report / 

Secretary Sawyer. There was some consultation, I think I might 
fairly say causally, in the early stages of the preparation of this re- 
port, and Mr. Rockefeller came to see me after the report was written. 
J did not see it until it had been handed to the President. 

Mr. Lannam. Will you suspend for just a minute, Mr. Secretary? 

I might say to the students present that the bill before us is a bill 
to create a commission to make a study of the administration of over- 
seas activities of the Government and to make recommendations to 
Congress with respect to them. 

Mr. Brownson. In view of the fact that there are so many young 
jadies present, I think it might be of interest to them to know that the 
bill was introduced by Mrs. Church, one of the members of our 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Lanuam. Will Mrs. Church please stand. Mrs. Church is 
the author of the bill we are considering. 

Mr. Curtis. The main point I am trying to get evidence on is 
that the Rockefeller report does not concern itself with the admin- 
istration of overseas activities. It is more of a policy report. 

Secretary Sawyer. That is right; that is the substance of my com- 
ment. In none of these reports have they dealt with machinery or 
results of administration in detail. 

Mr. Curtis. In regard to the Brookings Institution report, you 
stated you had seen the preliminary report. About how long ago 
was that? 
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Secretary Sawyer. About 3 weeks ago. 
Mr. Curtis. About 3 weeks ago ? 
Secretary Sawyer. Yes; on May 4. 
Mr. Curtis. Did you have an opportunity to study that prelim- 

inary report in any detail’? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes, I did. I studied the sections having to do 
with the bureaus in my Department, such as export control. 

Mr. Curtis. In the preparation of that report were the members 
of your Department consulted; were you more or less working with 
the people of the Brookings Institution in bringing about that report ? 

Secretary Sawyer. Now you have asked me two questions. 

In answer to the first question, I think we were consulted at least 
to a certain extent. Some of my subordinates were consulted. I 
was not, but some of my subordinates were consulted. We certainly 
were not working with the Brookings people, because in some respects, 
unless the final draft is changed, we disagree with their conclusions. 

Mr. Curtis. I personally have not had the opportunity to read any- 
thing other than this foreword introductory report of the Bodh 
ings Institute which I received last night. 

Secretary Sawyer. I will make this remark, Congressman, and 
then you can ask me another question, which is perhaps what you have 
in mind. In my judgment these reports are not a substitute for the 
type of investigation that this bill contemplates. 

Mr. Curris. What I am getting at is to try to establish it in a 
little more detail so that others who get a chance to read these hear- 
ings can get these detailed answers. You have somewhat answered 
this question, but I want to ask it in my own words. We have had 
previous reports that the United States spends at least six billion 
per annum abroad. 

Secretary Sawyer. That it does; yes. 

Mr. Curtis. Six billion per annum, and incidentally that is, I 
might state, the estimate of the Citizens’ Committee for the Hoover 
. Commission, but probably the figure exceeds that. 

Secretary Sawyer. We have spent $80,000,000,000 abroad since 
1940. 

Mr. Curris. I mean as it pertains to these oversea administrative 
groups. 

Secretary Sawyer. You do not mean in administration / 

Mr. Curtis. No. What percentage of that figure, if that is an ac- 
curate figure, would the Department of Commerce be concerned with 
either directly or indirectly # 

Secretary Sawyer. We are indirectly concerned with a good deal 
of it, but we have no control over the expenditure of the money. 

Mr. Curtis. Very slight control ? 

Secretary Sawyer. Oh, none at all; most of it was spent by ECA 
during the last 3 years. 

Mr. Courris. In the same way I think this has been answered, but 
we had testimony that there are approximately 200,000 persons em- 
ployed by our Federal Government abroad in regard to this very 
last problem of oversea administrative bodies, and I believe you have 
testified that about 3,500 of this 200,000 would be Department of 
Commerce employees ¢ 

Secretary Sawyer. I was just handed this figure, but those em- 
ployees, I would point out, are almost all in our Territories and pos- 
sessions. 
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Mr. Curtis. Rather than throughout the countries abroad ? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes, rather than the countries abroad. We 
would have very few in other countries, such as Korea. We had 
veople in Seoul just before the attack of Communists, and then hun- - 
C ros of people in Paris, London, and so forth. 

Mr. Curtis, Now, as far as carrying out the functions of the De- 
partment of Commerce are concerned, you are somewhat dependent 
on the work done by persons employed abroad by the State Depart- 
ment and others; that is true, is it not ? 

Secretary Sawyer. Oh, yes; we have cooperated with ECA, and 
they have cooperated with us, and we have tried to supplement their 
work wherever we could. 

Mr. Curtis. The point I am trying to make clear for the record, 
and also for my own information, is that even though the Depart- 
ment of Commerce may not actually employ any of these 200,000 per- 
sons and may not actually be concerned with the direct expenditures 
of the amounts that we do spend abroad, if any coordination job is 
done or any study is made, the Department of Commerce very defi- 
nitely has to have a major part in that study. Is that not true? 

Secretary Sawyer. I think it would be a serious error for any study 
of this activity to leave out either the point of view or the responsi- 
bility of the Department of Commerce, first, because it does have 
so many interests, direct and indirect; and, secondly, because it rep- 
resents what I think is highly desirable and necessary, and that is 
the point of view of the domestic economy in connection with the 
resolution of the various problems of foreign aid. 

Mr. Curtis. And the administration as set up would directly affect 
your Department ? 

Secretary Sawyer. I guess you would say directly. 

Mr. Busu. What supervision do you have now over these various 
activities in our foreign set-up ? 

Secretary Sawyer. I suppose that the only over-all supervision you 
have now is the President 

Mr. Busu. I mean within the departments. 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, the ECA operates itself. That is the 
biggest chunk of money that is being spent, far more than anyone else 
is spending. We are spending several million dollars a month in the 
State Department on the point 4 program. In the State Depart- 
ment they supervise activities such as the point 4 program. ECA 
supervises its own program, but we are in constant touch—I mean, 
in touth with the other agencies. I don’t think there is any over-all 
supervision except by the President himself. But in connection with 
export control, as I have indicated to the chairman, we are a com- 
posite body and generally in agreement through this subcommittee 
which is known as the requirements committee. 

Mr. Busu. If there is no real supervision—I mean, to follow up 
their activities and the things that they are doing—in your opinion 
do you think it would be essential that some committee or some group 
be set up and that it would effect a considerable savings by having a 
more efficient supervision ¢ 

Secretary Sawyer. If you want a practical suggestion from me, I 
think that what should finally be done is that all the temporary 
agencies should be abolished, that supervision activities should be put 
in the State Department, perhaps, on a committee basis, dealing with 
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the representation from Commerce and the Treasury in order to get 
a balanced domestic point of view. 

Mr. Busu. But you do feel that there is a great need for something 
to be set up here in the way of a commission or committee to really 
look after our interests more efficiently than they have been ¢ 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, I don’t see that there is any great need 
for a commission. As a matter of fact, as I stated in the beginning, 
it would seem to me that some one of the existing committees could 
do the job. But, of course, that is a matter for the Congress to decide. 
I do feel that it is quite in order to investigate foreign relief and 
aid—as I say, the Commerce Department gets investigated, and I am 
quite willing that State—I don’t see any reason why they shouldn’t in- 
vestigate these things. 

The Cuarrman. Is there any coordination between the work of ECA 
and Commerce! Is there any agency or interdepartmental committee 
that has any power to coordinate the work ? 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, as far as exports, my committee controls 
that, and the ECA, State, the military, and so forth, are members of 
that committee. But in the last analysis, I am the one who makes the 
decision, so it is coordinated, as far as export control is concerned, in 
my department. Of course, when ECA spends money, buys things 
over here and ships them over, sends money over, or provides funds 
by which orders are placed in this country, we try to cooperate with 
them, and I think we have—I think they will say that we have co- 
operated with them. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Donohue? 

Mr. Dononve. This question might be relevant, Mr. Chairman; I 
would just like to ask about imports. 

To what extent is there any cooperation there between your depart- 
ment, or coordination, whichever way you want to put it, between your 
department and the ECA regarding imports ? 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, we have tried to help ECA in connection 
with our effort to stimulate exports from other countries to this coun- 
try, which of course are imports into this country. I think I can say 
in answer to your question that we have cooperated. I, of course, 
felt, and have said on several occasions, that the so-called dollar gap— 
which, by the way, was the problem that Mr. Gordon Gray was sup- 
posed to have discussed when the President appointed him—it was the 
the dollar-grap problem that was important. That problem wasn’t 
completely resolved or solved, although it seemed to me that it was 
on its way to being. The dollar gap narrowed down very definitely and 
drastically, as you know, through 1950. 

But the real problem in connection with the dollar gap is now how 
we can close that gap by some artificial means; the problem is just how 
long we are going to continue foreign aid, because that is what creates 
the gap. If the Government didn’t put this money up, there couldn’t 
be any gap very long; because trade is bound to balance itself. In the 
long run you can’t do anything but trade goods for goods. We have 
put up money to help these countries, and properly so, I think. But 
that is the gap we created. We can close the gap by stopping the aid. 


I think it would be foolish under the present circumstances to cut _ 


down on our military expenditures or aid to other countries as far as 
military expenditures are concerned. 
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Now, we try to cooperate with ECA in connection with their prob- 
lem to stimulate imports into this country. : 

Mr. Dononve. In other words, the ECA does consult you in ad- 
ministering aid abroad where it might result in the production of 
goods that might be in pins iy with American goods; in such 
instances they do consult with you? 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, I am not sure about that. I know they 
have consulted with us, for instance, in connection with missions 
that they have wanted to bring over here of foreign businessmen 
who wanted to explore methods in this country, and we have provided 
for that. I know we had some problem as to that, because we wouldn’t 
let them operate in this country until they were cleared for security. 
But we have tried to cooperate in every way in all ECA operations. 
As far as their consulting with us before they make out programs in 
other countries, I don’t think they have done that, but there is no 
reoson why they should. 

Mr. Dononve. I was just thinking, last week I was in a large 
American city talking with an automobile dealer, and he said the 
only automobiles he could sell now were those that were coming in 
from England for $1,088, and that he had a lot of American-made 
automobiles on the lot and the people were buying this imported 

roduct. I am just wondering if some of these industries that the 
{CA is building up might some day affect American economy at home. 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, there is no doubt when you build up the 
automobile industry in another country it will affect us. I don’t 
know just how materially. But where you have an over-all agency 
whose only interest is in giving aid to other countries and building 
up their economy you don’t have quite the brake on that activity 
which I think is essential. 

Mr. Donouvr. I agree with you onthat. I thank you very much. 

The CuHatrMaNn. Mr. Blatnik ? 

Mr. Biatnik. Nothing for the time being. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Secretary, we thank you very much for your 
very illuminating and interesting discussion on this whole problem. 
We appreciate your taking time to come and give us the benefit of 
your views on the subject. Thank you very much. 

Secretary Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am honored by 
the invitation. 

The Cuarrman. At this point I am going to ask the secretary to 
read for the record a statement by Dr. James K. Pollock. He is chair- 
man of the department of public administration of the University 
of Michigan. Last year he was president of the American Political 
Science Society. He was the special assistant to Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay in the establishment of civil government in Western Germany, 
and, as I recall, was also a member of the Hoover Commission. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., June 12, 1951. 



































Hon. HENDERSON LANHAM, 
Committee on Expenditures, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. LANHAM: I attach hereto a copy of a telegram for the use of 
your committee which I have just sent to Mr. Robert McCormick of the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report. I trust that you will make it a part of your 
hearings on the subject. 

Sincerely yours, 













JAMES K. PoLlock. 
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[Telegram] 


Strongly urge passage of H. R. 3406 or H. R. 3697 both of which are identical to 
S. 1166. In 1949 Hoover Commission recommended creation of such a com- 
mission and Chairman Hoover, Commissioner Mead, and I urged in addition the 
immediate establishment of an Administration for Overseas Affairs. Had this 
been done I believe some of present confusion might have been obviated. Several 
recent studies such as the Gray report, the Rockefeller report, and the Brookings 
report have all demonstrated importance and urgency of developing both policy 
and organization in overseas field. In view of disagreements within executive 
branch and between executive and legislative branches Congress needs outside 
help of a high order. Suggest rewriting sections of bill about organization and 
membership, time for report, and enlargement of duties to make membership bi- 
partisan, and to include members representing the public. A Commission on 
Overseas Affairs representing Congress, the executive, and the public, bipartisan 
in composition and required to report within a year could provide a statesman- 
like foundation for the solution of a problem second only in importance to our 
national defense. 

JAMES K. PoLiock. 


The Cuarrman. I am going to ask Dr. Paul T. David of the Brook- 
ings Institution to take the witness stand, please. 

Dr. David, do you have a prepared statement, or do you simply want 
to answer questions and straighten out any misapprehension about, 
this report ? 


STATEMENT OF PAUL T. DAVID, SENIOR STAFF MEMBER, THE 
BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 


Dr. Davi. Mr. Chairman, I have a part of a prepared statement. I 
would have had more of one if I hadn’t been subjected to some of the 
same disadvantages as the subcommittee in preparing for this meeting 


since the decision that the Bureau of the Budget took yesterday was 
only made yesterday. 

The Cuarrman. You mean the approval of the proposed—— 

Dr. Davin. The decision to print the report. As you have told the 
subcommittee and as the committee members know from, I believe, 
having this document in their own hands, the Budget Bureau did 
release to this committee, and I believe to other committees of Con- 
gress, yesterday afternoon rather late a verbatim reprint of the text 
of the foreword of our recent report and of the summary in the form 
in which we had prepared it, just taken verbatim out of the entire 
manuscript. 

The Cuarrman. I am sorry. I didn’t get you to identify yourself 
and your connection with the Brookings Institution, Doctor. 

Dr. Davin. I will be glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Paul T. David, and I am a senior staff member of the 
Brookings Institution, where I have been in charge of this project 
on the administration of foreign affairs and overseas operations since 
it was initiated. 

Mr. Chairman, in your letter you suggested two things, as I under- 
stood you: One, that you would like to get more information as to 
the scope of the study we have made; and second, that you would like 
to have our views on the need for further study. The partial pre- 
pared statement that I referred to is on the matter of the need for 
further study, but I thought I might first speak informally, if you 
desire it, about the history of this project. 

The CuHarrman. We wish you would, and the method of investiga- 
tion. There has been some suggestion this morning that you did not 
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go into the field and make an investigation on the spot of our foreign 
operations. I would like for you to comment on that, if you will. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, shall we ask questions as we go along 
on this? 

The Cuairman. Do you prefer to complete your statement first, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Davin. I have no objection to being interrupted, Mr. Chair- 
man. But it might help if I just told briefly a straight story of the 
history of the enterprise, if the committee prefers it. 

The Cuarrman. Suppose you do that, and then we will ask ques- 
tions. 

Dr. Davi. As I understand it, the origin of this thing, in terms of 
the knowledge of the Brookings Institution, was a telephone call from 
the Director of the Bureau to the president of the institution around 
the end of March last year. The Director was then Mr. Pace, and 
the president of the institution, of course, was Mr. Harold Moulton. 
The indication was that the Bureau wanted the Brookings Institution 
to take on a general study of foreign affairs and overseas administra- 
tion, and the reason why they wanted us to do that seemed to involve 
several different things. One thing which was specifically in the 
picture all along was the recommendation of the Hoover Commission 
for further study of overseas administration. That, however, was 
not the only thing. The Bureau made it very clear also that they 
thought that there might be some possible benefit in having more con- 
sideration given to the general question of the responsibilities of 
the State Department as a department, and particularly the problems 
that had arisen out of the Hoover Commission’s recommendation, No. 
7 in its foreign affairs report, in which it had recommended that as 
a “eneral rule the State Department ought not to operate programs. 

The Budget Bureau also was obviously very much aware of the 
fact that a year from that time—that is, now—Congress would have 
before it the consideration of the last year of the European recovery 
program and the question of what to do about the ECA. They also 
pointed out that the mutual-defense-assistance program was becoming 
a large program, a permanent program, and it seemed to be very 
complicated, and that there were still many problems about its admin- 
istration that might be of considerable interest to Congress this spring. 

So to sum up the Bureau’s interest, it arose partly from these various 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission, but it also was very 
directly related to the things that were bothering. them, namely, the 
general problem of the organization of the Government in the field 
of foreign affairs, and specifically the problems of organization that 
would arise this year in dualing with ECA and the problems of foreign 
aid. 
~ So we were asked to make a study and come up with some facts 
that might be useful in the situation that Congress might be con- 
fronted with, The contract was signed on June 6 of last year, and 
it provided for a preliminary report to be made the middle of Decem- 
ber on the things which would then be currently urgent, which we 
assumed would probably be military and economic aid, in order that 
the Bureau might have that material as a preliminary indication of 
the outcome of our study at the time of preparation of the President’s 
message on the state of the Union and the budget message. They 
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also wanted the final report by March 15 of 1951. We protested that 
timetable, because we were doubtful as to our ability to meet any 
such date. But we agreed with them that if it was a normal session 
of Congress probably the President’s recommendations on foreign aid 
would be over here and congressional committees would be consider- 
ing them, and therefore our report should be available around some 
such date in the spring. 

However, after an accumulation of delays, it became apparent that 
the President’s proposals on foreign aid would not be available as 
soon as expected. We also were having as much trouble as we had 
satidioaiad in getting done by March 15, and the result was that the 
contract was amended twice to make extensions. And in the end the 
final report in compliance with the contract was submitted to the 
Bureau on April 18 of this year. 

In submitting it, however, we were perhaps a little unorthodox in 
calling attention to the fact that we had been pressed for time and 
that we wanted to give the report some further attention if it were to 
be published. I might perhaps read the paragraph of our letter on 
this point, if you would like me to do so, 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Davi. This is the third paragraph of Mr. Moulton’s letter of 
April 18, 1951, transmitting the report: 

The report in its present form represents our best judgment on the basis of 
the time and information available to us. We recognize, however, that we are 
dealing with matters with respect to which the internal organization of the 
Government has been undergoing constant change in recent months. It has 
been difficult for us to keep abreast of those changes and to reflect them fully in 
an analysis as broad and comprehensive as the present one. Accordingly, if 
the report is to be published we would wish to give the manuscript further edito- 
rial attention. We would also be prepared to consider our conclusions further 
in the light of any additional information that can be made available and appears 
to be pertinent. 

On the basis of that the Bureau said two things: In the first place, 
that they would circulate the draft of the report dated April 18 to 
the various executive agencies for comment by May 15; and secondly, 
we should go ahead with whatever editorial and revision work we had 
in mind, which we did. 

I regret to say that we were not able to obtain as many comments 
from the agencies by May 15 as we would have been glad to have. 
We actually had before us on that date letters from the Department 
of labor, the Export-Import Bank, and the ECA. The State Depart- 
ment had a letter in preparation which we did not receive until after 
we had again submitted the report in revised form. But we talked 
to them and were given informal indications of the views of some 
other agencies. At any rate we did go ahead with the revision, which 
was fairly extensive in two chapters, and resubmitted the report. under 
date of June 1, a week or two ago. We simply submitted it with a 
very brief letter saying, “Here it is.” 

The CuammMan. Would you care to say which two chapters were 
revised ? 

Dr. Davi. Chapter 4 and chapter 6. Chapter 4 is the one on the 
organization of the Government for foreign economic programs. 
Chapter 6 is the one on the.role of the Department of State in program 
operation and coordination. Those were the two chapters which, I 
might say, gave us the most trouble from one end of this study to the 
other. They were the most difficult parts of the problem. 
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You asked how we went about doing the study. The contract 
provided for the sum of $125,865 to be paid in part on the completion 
of the preliminary report, and in part on the completion of the final 
report. That was more money than I was happy to undertake to 
spend in a year in view of the problems involved in recruiting a staff 
in a hurry, but certainly it wasn’t too much for the size of the job. 
After we had the contract, June 6, it took us about 5 or 6 weeks to 
find space to put the project in, and to get the staff together. By the 
1st of August we were rolling along and planning our field work 
abroad. vad 

Four of us went to Europe at various times. We didn’t go to- 
gether. It was a staggered schedule. Dr. Connery of Duke Univer- 
sity, who was in charge of the military aspects of the matter, went 
first. He went around the middle of August; and I think he covered 

ractically all of Western Europe in about a month from Rome to 
slo, working primarily on military aid and discussing the problems 
with the military advisory groups of embassies. 

Mr. Owen, of the regular Brookings staff, who was assigned to this 
project and who was interested mainly in the economic side, went 
abroad about the 1st of September and came back around the end 
of that month. He also was in several European capitals, looking 
mainly at the ECA missions and their relations to the economic sec- 
tions of the embassies. 

I went abroad with an assistant in the middle of September and 
came back in the middle of October. I concentrated my efforts on 
the general problems, particularly coordination in the Embassies— 
we were in London ml Paris and spent a good deal of time looking 
into the emerging problems of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and the general set-up in London and Paris for dealing with the 
problems arising out of the expansion of the military-aid program. 

We came back and got ourselves together again around the middle 
of October. And then we had this problem of a preliminary report. 
We then went through 2 months as hectic as any I ever spent in my 
life, and produced the preliminary report, which went to the Bureau 
of the Budget just before Christmas. As a preliminary report, it 
was treated as quite confidential—I think appropriately so. We had 
no desire whatever to have it published, and made no effort to get it 
published. 

After getting that out of the way—that report was focused on the 
administration of military and economic aid—we then came back to 
our basic assignment, and we had the question of what we could do 
between the Ist of January and the middle of March to produce a 
report that would bring forth our analysis of the entire area. 

Mr. Busn..May I interrupt a moment? I would like to ask who 
went with you to Europe. 

Dr. Daviw. My assistant, Mr. Thurber. 

Mr. Busu. Covering the same field as you ? 

Dr. Davin. He did a certain amount of work around the Embassies 
on matters of personnel and financial administration, and he collected 
information on how the British and French Governments were work- 
ing,and so forth. He also did some work with me on NATO. 

I might say, by the way, that the whole history of the report was 
greatly complicated by the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. When 
we took this thing on we didn’t know that there was going to be a war, 
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and the resulting state of confusion all over the country made it 
extremely difficult for any group to proceed with this kind of a study 
in an orderly way. Administrative studies of this kind are usually 
done in a situation in which it is agreed there is need for a study, 
and the thing is kept in status quo until the study is done. But we 
were told around the Ist of August that there would not be time to 
await the results of our studies, that’ major decisions would have to 
be taken within 60 days, but for us to go ahead even though the Gov- 
ernment would have to get organized for this: possibility of war as 
rapidly as possible. 

Weagreed. And we still thought we could make a useful study, and 
we went ahead and tried to do it. But that was a major circumstance 
which has limited our work in various ways, most of all because we 
had to do over parts of the study as many as four or five times, because 
the situation was changing continuously. That doesn’t make for effi- 
ciency ina study, but obviously it was inevitable. 

At any rate we considered our problem in early January and con- 
cluded that the only way to produce a useful report was to decide 
then and there what the basic things were that we were going to 
concentrate on, and to write a report around them. And that is the 
basis for the somewhat unusual organization of this report in which 
—as those of you know that have looked at this summary—we selected 
six problems which we thought were specific, important, basic, and 
current and decided to concontrate on those six problems. There 
were people on the staff that could be assigned specifically to each 
of those six problems, and they were put to work at the beginning of 
January on what became the final six chapters of this report, while 
I went to work myself on the first three. 

Along the way, of course, we talked to many people. We talked to 
around 200 in Washington at one time or another in this study. We 
pursued the plan in January, February, and March of trying to get 
our material to the point where we could secure comments from the 
interested governmental agencies on the preliminary draft, which 
was minus conclusions but which would set forth the factual material 
as we understood it, and the main part of our analysis. We circulated 
drafts of most of these chapters without the conclusions, and that, 
I think, was the source of a good deal of this talk around town about 
the Brookings report, bece.use something like a hundred copies of that 
material were scattered about and many people read it. But at that 
point it was still short of conclusions, and we were still working on it. 

We did the rest of the drafting, finished the thing off, and submitted 
it in April. But, as I have indicated before, we were not fully satis- 
fied, and left the: April draft open for this final revision which we 
have now completed. 

That is the history of the thing. We understand now. that the 
Bureau of the Budget has decided definitely, to. printthe report. They 
have committed themselves:to that effect in thé note on this statement 
that they have given ydu» There is in existence ‘at the mément. only 
dne copy of the fully “revised report, which: P-anderstand: they are’ 
sending to the Government Printing Office this morning: “This copy: 
which I have herewith me is an‘indication ‘ofthe bulk of the thing. 
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The Cuarrman. How soon do you expect the report will be avail- 
able to this committee ? 

Dr. Daviw. The Government Printing Office has told the Budget 
Bureau that it would take about a month to print it. I would think 
that schedule could be expedited somewhat myself, and there is also 
the possibility of copies of the report being made available to the 
committee in either galley proof or page proof or something of that 
sort. I would be glad to have an opportunity to read it in galley proof 
myself before it is scattered around. 

Mr. Curtis. Have you received any information from other de- 
pcaee to which you circulated the report? For instance, the 

epartment of Commerce? 

Dr. Davm. Comments were transmitted to us from the Budget 
Bureau, and they stopped sending us: the letters after they received 
the report in final form. I have a copy of the State Department 
letters. We saw earlier statements from State, Treasury, Commerce, 
and a few others. 

The Cuairman. The Bureau of the Budget made an inquiry? 

Dr. Davw. That is true in this ease. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Brownson, do you have any questions on this 
portion of the doctor’s statement ? 

Mr. Brownson. The only question I have is on the personnel in- 
volved in this study as a whole. You have them listed here. I think 
they are on the botton of page iii of the summary. Does that in- 
clude all the administrative assistants and everyone else, or are those 
primarily the people who were actually engaged in research? I am 
trying to get a picture of just how much actual research took place 
rere. 

Dr. Davin. I don’t think we had anybody around who should be 
called an administrative assistant except Miss Simmerling, who also 
did some research, The people listed at the bottom of this page are all 
professional people, but they were not all on the study full time. At 
the end of the foreword you will find a chapter list indicating the 
staff members who were particularly responsible for work on certain 
chapters: Chapter 4, Mr. Owen; chapter 5, Dr. Connery; chapter 6, 
Mr. Thurber ; chapter i, Mr. Packer; ri 8, Dr. Sayre; and chapter 
9, Mr. Rubin. 

Mr. Brownson. From reading the summary—of course, we haven’t 
had an opportunity to see the report—would you say that your report 
definitely attempts to evaluate planning and activities overseas, in 
European observations that you have made, with respect to duplica- 
tion of spending, functions, and that type of thing? Did you con- 
sider that within the scope of. ‘your report ? - 

Dr. Davin. Oh, it was in the scope. I wouldn't pretend to say that 
we did it with complete adequacy, of: course, The kind of thing you, 
are speaking of seems to me-essentially a budget examiner's job. ‘The 
Budget Bureau has several persons in the International Activities: 
Branch of.the Estimates Division, some of whom go around and get 
into this sort of thing in, much greater detail than this group of ours 
could, 

Mr.-Brownson.. Of: course that is true as far/as the routine scope; 
of budget examination is concerned, but I think if; this is underlying 
a functional program the Budget Bureau has'to accept the status quo; 
rather than the proposed changes in their routine examination. That’ 
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is why I wondered if you particularly approached it from a stand- 
point of analyzing and looking for overlapping functions. Frankly, 
with the organization of the report under these six chapters, when I 
see the whole report, it may work out, but I was interested in your 
explanation of why that was done. But it makes it difficult from the 
little summary that we have to see just what you would consider in a 
brief statement was the scope of the whole report. 

Dr. Davip. Well, specifically on those points, I think we made every 
effort we could within the time we had and with the energy we had to 
get at the question of relationships between the ECA missions and 
the embassies, and between the military assistance groups and the em- 
bassies. We also—at least in my case, I spent a great deal of time 
trying to figure out how the rather complicated operations of Mr. 
Spofford’s office in London and the NATO office and the Embassy were 
related to each other. That particular problem we left out of the 
report in the end, because the situation of regional headquarters offices 
in London and Paris was so rapidly changing and so complicated 
that it seemed impossible to write an adequate report on it beforé it 
would be changed—and it did change, I am happy to say, along lines 
that I personally was glad to see. ‘ 

Mr. Bsownson. You made field trips only to Europe. Was that at 
the suggestion of the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Dr. Davi. The Budget Bureau was constantly proposing more 
field work than we felt able to do within the time available on so short 
a schedule, and Europe was sort of a compromise. 

Mr. Brownson. Did you consider in drawing up these conclusions 
visits of others who have made separate studies—for instance, visits 
to South America, Asia, and the other important areas of operations 
overseas ? 

Dr. Davip. I don’t know what you mean by “visit.” We got to- 
gether as much information 

Mr. Brownson. What I mean is, does your whole report—you have 
told us the field trips were only to Kurepe—but does your whole re- 
port reflect in your opinion the best information that you were able 
to get concerning the other areas of the world ? 

Dr. Dav. Yes. In fact, we had on our staff people who had had 
experience in other parts of the world. We discovered to our sur- 
prise that we had four people who had been in occupied areas adminis- 
tration. Mrs. Guill was in General MacArthur’s set-up in Tokyo 
for a couple of years. Miss Simmerling had been in Korea. Max 
Wallach had been in Austria. And Dale Noble had just come back 
from occupied Germany. 

‘Mr. Brownson. Did this report consider the problems of such areas 
as Hawaii, Alaska, and: the Canal Zone, ox. did you regardthis as being 
only what we might call a foreign ; 

Dr. Davin. In the first place, in drafting the contract, my own mood 
was to write in a provision omitting the Territories. But I was talked 
out of it by the consideration that we might have to look into the 
trusteeship problem. So we left the contract open on that point. 
Then when we got into the study it came down pretty much to a ques- 
tion of priorities. Military and economic aid programs were not 
only as important as we had expected them to be, but with the new 
importance that they attained after the Korean hostilities started, it 
became clear that we had to put them at the top of the list of our 
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priorities. And we just never got to the Territories, beyond some 
rather limited work in the Interior Department. 

My own view is that the problem of administration in the outlying 
areas—particularly Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and places like 
that—is, on the whole, important, but more like domestic adminis- 
tration within the continental United States than it is like administra- 
tion in the territory of another government. And as I intended to say 
in this brief statement on the need for further study, we are inclined 
to feel that a study which attempts to deal with unlike subjects is 
perhaps not on a completely sound basis in that respect. 

Mr. Brownson. That is interesting, because this bill, as I read it, 
calls for a study of the administration of the overseas activities of 
the Federal Government, which has been interpreted as including 
Hawaii and has also been interpreted as including Alaska, You think, 
then, that it might be well, if such a commission were set up, that it 
limit its scope of operation to the study of countries not under the 
administrative direction of the United States, and that such territorial 
administration be handled by a separate project ? 

Dr. Davin. Well, I should think so. t don’t wish to minimize the 
problems of the Territories and outlying possessions. I had some 
previous contact with them when I was Secretary to the Advisory 
Committee on Education back in 1937 and 1938. We did a monograph 
on education in the outlying Territories, and we discovered then how 
little anybody seemed to know about that subject. And I was much 
impressed with what I heard yesterday from the representative from 
Panama. Although in that particular statement it seemed to me he 
was talking as much as anything about the problem of relations with 
Panama, and that would certainly be within the scope of a study of 
foreign affairs administration. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Dorn? 

Mr. Dorn. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Blatnik? 

Mr. Biatntx. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

I wonder, in your report—you were here when I was asking ques- 
tions of Secretary Sawyer; were you not? 

Dr. Davin. Yes. * 

Mr. Curtis. The phrase, “administration of overseas activities,” 
which is what we are concerned with, as I read page 9 here you seemed 
to be more concerned in your report and study with policy than with 
actual details of the administration. Is that a fair statement? 

Dr. Davin. Well, I wouldn’t say that we were fundamentally con- 
cerned with policy. We were concerned more with organization than 
with the processes of administration, if you want to make that. 
distinction. 

Mr. Curtis. That is what I am trying to say. For instance, under 
2, “Responsibilities of the Department of Defense,” it is a pretty 
top-level organization proposing to get down into details. 

Maybe I can bring out what I want this way: We had a report from 
Mr. McCormick, secretary of the United States Committee for the 
Hoover Report, that we had 193,000 people employed in overseas 
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activities of various sources. Now, did your study go into anything 
like that? Would you be able to substantiate a statement of that 
nature ? 

Dr. Davin. Well, we have some more recent figures on personnel 
abroad. 

Mr. Curtis. You did go into the actual number of persons abroad 
and where they are assigned ? 

Dr. Davip. Yes. We tried to get a current picture of what the total 
staffs in foreign countries were last fall, and we came up with the 
figure of 74,879 for the total civilian personnel, of whom over 50,000 
were under the Department of Defense. Of course, I assume this 
figure is growing, in view of what is happening. The figure you 
quoted of Mr. McCormick is probably 2 or 3 years old. What hap- 
pened was that we came out of the war with around 400,000 civilian 
employees abroad, and the number shrunk to its lowest point a year 
ago, but now it has come up again. 

Mr. Curtis. Your study would show what their occupations are 
and the department or agency for whom they would be working? 

Dr. Davin. We have this breakdown by agencies. It is a full page 
of figures arranged in a series starting with the biggest figures at the 
top and dwindling down to one for the Export-Import Bank. I don’t 
know who he was or where he was. 

Mr. Curtis. Does it have a job analysis of what they are doing? 

Dr. Davin. No, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. Did your study include a job analysis of what the 
personnel we had last year might be doing? 

Dr. Davin. It did this. We attempted to clarify the distinction 
between the groups that were involved in one way or another with the 
Government agencies of the other countries and the other groups 
who were engaged in operations that did not involve intergovern- 
mental relations in any direct way, it being our view that that dis- 
tinction was important in terms of how the staffs should be organized, 
particularly in their relationships with the embassies and their rela- 
tionships back to Washington. The Public Roads people in Turkey 
and Latin America that Secretary Sawyer spoke of seemed to us not 
to be properly a part of the embassies, and we saw no reason why they 
should be under the embassies in any manner. Of course, the Em- 
bassy could undertake to have any of them sent home if they should 
become a discredit to the United States. But they wouldn’t become 
a normal part of a diplomatic mission. On the other hand, the prob- 
lem of an ECA mission is something else again, because there you 
have a rather small group of professional people doing work with the 
other governments at a high level, and it gets very difficult for me 
indeed to say what is the difference in what ECA does in relation to 
the other government and what somebody in an Embassy does. 

Mr. Curtis. Those are exactly the things that this committee is 
interested in, duplication of personnel and duplication of functions, 
utilization of space and other things that bring about Federal ex- 
penditures. It isn’t a policy feature that this committee is concerned 
with. And as you undoubtedly know, we are specifically studying 
whether this report of yours, coupled with the other reports that have 
been made, form sufficient information on which we could go ahead and 
write legislation that would effect the reorganization of overseas ad- 
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ministration. And-some of us are of the preliminary opinion that we 
don’t have enough information. I wonder if you would care to com- 
ment on that. Do you think that we would have enough 

The Cuarrman, That gets to your prepared statement. 

Mr, Curtis. Yes. I withdraw that, because that is what we are 
interested in. I was just leading up to that preliminarily in my 
questions to find out what your work had consisted of. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bush, before Dr. David goes ahead with this 
portion of his statement, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Busu. No. I think Mr. Curtis covered what I was interested 
in pretty well so far. 

he CuHarirMAN. Doctor, would you like to introduce your written 
statement into the record and then comment just briefly on it? We 
have only a few minutes left. Of course, if you would prefer to read 
it you may. 

r. Davip. I might paraphrase it, Mr. Chairman. 

The statement takes off from the fact that the Hoover Commission 
proposal for a study of overseas administration arose out of a situa- 
tion in which the Commission was divided on a proposal as to specific 
action. This was the proposal for the establishment of an Administra- 
tion of Overseas Affairs, and it was concurred in by only three mem- 
bers. It was to have been the function of this new agency to take 
over operations abroad other than those of the diplomatic and consular 
services, including operations in United States outlaying Territories 
and possessions, 

In an earlier report on the administration of foreign affairs, which 
report, I believe, came to Congress in February 1949, the Hoover Com- 
mission had recommended that the State Department as a general 
rule should not be given responsibility for the operation of specific 
programs, whether overseas or at home. In adopting this recom- 
mendation the Hoover Commission recommended several exceptions 
to the general rule, and other exceptions have since been made, for 
example, in the transfer of responsibility for occupied Germany to 
the Department of State. But having recommended that programs 
not be operated by the State Department, the Hoover Commission 
then tried to arrive at a positive recommendation as to where they 
should be operated, and found itself unable to agree on the pro- 
posed Administration of Overseas Affairs in the report which was 
completed in March 1949, 

In its report recently completed for the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Brookings Institution has thoroughly examined the whole question 
of the responsibilities of the Department- of State in connection 
with the operation and coordination of foreign programs. We 
reached the conclusion that the Department of State is a general- 
purpose foreign affairs agency and that it should remain so. We 
were therefore unable to accept the thesis that as a general rule the 
Department of State should not be given responsibility for the opera- 
tion of specific foreign programs. As the general-purpose foreign 
affairs agency, we think that the Department of State should or- 
dinarily be the agency to administer foreign programs, although in 
doing so it should seek actively to make use where appropriate of the 
facilities of other agencies. We recognized that in some cases it may 
be necessary or desirable to establish special-purpose agencies for the 
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administration of particular programs. We favored the establish- 
ment of the Economic Cooperation Administration in 1948 and we 
have recommended that it be continued under the present condition 
of emergency. 

We think it would be unwise, however, to create a second general- 
purpose agency in addition to the Department of State for the ad- 
ministration of foreign programs. In our opinion, the proposal for 
an Administration of Overseas Affairs should, therefore, be rejected. 

I suppose you know we favored, in a report which was prepared 
for Senator Vandenburg’s Committee 3 years ago, the creation of ECA 
at the time it originated. While we have recently recommended that 
it be continued during the present emergency, our recommendation 
does differ quite distinctly from that of the Rockefeller Board on the 
similar point. We do not recommend that it be given permanent 
status, but we do recommend its continuation during the emergency 
as an agency for the carrying on of the emergency economic activities 
of the present time, including foreign aid. 

The CHamrman. How do you recommend that this work be co- 
ordinated with the State Department? I don’t recall at the moment. 

Dr. Davin. That was the most complicated problem we had, and 
we struggled with it at great length. 

There is, as the President’s message pointed out, an interdepart- 
mental committee, the: International Security Affairs Committee. 
We think that committee is probably doing some good and should not 
be lightly overthrown. We are inclined to feel that the arrangement 
should be improved in various ways if it is to be successful—for one 
thing, we thought that the jurisdictional lines between the ECA and 
the State Department would have to be clarified further. We also 
felt that there would have to be more support from the Executive 
Office of the President, or at least that the existing support that was 
being provided by the Harriman office and the Budget Bureau and 
Mr. Wilson’s office in the Executive Office of the President would have 
to continue. We are inclined to think that perhaps those Executive 
Office activities could be better organized, and that was one thing we 
felt would need further study. 

To go back to the matter of the pending bill as indicated before, 
it was our conclusion that it would be unwise to create a second general- 
purpose agency in addition to the Department of State for the ad- 
ministration of foreign programs. In our opinion, the proposal for an 
Administration of Overseas Affairs should be rejected, and we have 
so recommended in the report and in the summary which you have. 

We also believe that it would be unwise to lump together the ad- 
ministration of activities in the outlying Territories of the United 
States with the administration of activities in foreign territory. And 
this is an additional reason why we oppose the proposal for an Ad- 
ministration of Overseas Affairs. 

* Generally, however, it was our view that the difficult issues in the 
field of overseas administration almost all come back in the end to the 
uncertainties and disagreements as to the fundamental responsibilties 
of the Department of State. Our report is intended to provide a.more 
extensive analytical basis than has previously existed for public dis- 
cussion of those issues. If, in the,course of the next year or two, there 
could be general agreement as to the desirable functions and further 
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development of the Department of State, most of the questions of 
overseas administration would probably settle themselves. 

We believe that our study has largely met the requirement which the 
Hoover Commission had in mind when it recommended a study of 
overseas administration. Certainly we have made every effort to 
meet that requirement. We have also done all within our power to 
provide a report which would contribute to the settlement of such 
administrative issues as are currently pending in the President’s pro- 
posals for the Mutual Security Program of foreign aid for the coming 
fiscal year. 

If there is to be a new study, we believe that its purposes should be 
carefully defined in the light of our analysis and of the situation as 
it will exist after the foreign aid legislation has been enacted. We 
would doubt the wisdom of a further study if it is defined simply in 
terms of overseas operations and without regard to whether those 
operations occur on American territory or elsewhere. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much, Dr. David. 

Are there any other questions from any member of the subcom- 
mittee ? 

Are there any other witnesses who want to be heard ? 

If not, I will ask the consent of the subcommittee to read into the 
record the replies to letters of inquiry which the clerk of the sub- 
committee sent to the various departments involved stating their po- 
sition on these two bills. If there is no objection we will give those 
letters to the reporter and have him include them in the record. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 

THE Wuttr Howse, 
Washington, May 16, 1951. 
Hon. HENDERSON LANHAM, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Federal Relations With International Organi- 
zations, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LANHAM: This is in response to your letter of May 11, 1951, request- 
ing that you be furnished the views of the President with respect to two identi- 
eal bills, H. R. 3406 and H. R. 3697. It is noted that the results of the proposed 
study would be available about March 1, 1953. 

I understand that the Director of the Bureau of the Budget had been requested, 
in a letter of March 29, 1951, to furnish his views to Chairman Dawson of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. Copy of his reply 
on May 11, 1951, is attached for your information, since it reflects the views of 
the President. 

Sincerely, 
Joun R. STEELMAN. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 14, 1951. 
Hon. HENDERSON LANHAM, 

Chairman, Federal Relations With International Organizations, Subcom- 
mittee, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. LANHAM: The receipt is acknowledged of your letter of May 11, 
1951, transmitting for the comment of the Department of State copies of H. R. 
3406 and H. R. 3697, identical bills “To create a commission to make a study of 
the administration of overseas activities of the Government, and to make recom- 
mendations to Congress with respect thereto’. 

We should like to point out that the Bureau of the Budget is presently con- 
sidering this problem of the administration of overseas activities. Decisions 
have already been reached on a number of changes and others will be forth- 
coming soon. Due to, its urgency, the problem will have to be resolved within 
the next two or three months. 
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It should also be noted that the Bureau of the Budget, pursuant to the recom- 
mendation of the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government that further and continuing studies be made in this connection, 
has engaged the Brookings Institution to conduct such a study. The Brookings 
Institution has been conducting this study since last summer and its report is 
nearing completion. The study is being financed out of the Management Im- 
provement Fund established by Congress for such purposes. In addition the 
Internationai Development Advisory Board under the chairmanship of Nelson 
A. Rockefeller has studied this problem and has made certain recommendations. 

In view of the foregoing it would appear inopportune at this time to set up a 
new commission to conduct a study on the administration of overseas activities 
as proposed in the bills H. R. 3406 and H. R. 3697. 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K, McFAt1, Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, D. 0., May 17, 1951. 
Hon. HENDERSON LANHAM, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. LanuHAM: The Secretary has received your letter of May 11 
requesting a report on H. R. 3406 and H. R. 3697 introduced by Mrs. Church and 
Mr. Dawson. 

A report will be submitted to your committee at the earliest possible date. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT J. SLAUGHTER, 
Chief, Legislative Division. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 16, 1951. 
Hon, HENDERSON. LANHAM, 
Chairman, Federal Relations with International Organizations Sub- 
committee, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. LANHAM: The United States Philippine War Damage Commission 
ceased to exist March 31, 1951, when the Commissioners reported to the Presi- 
dent on the completion of their task and submitted their resignations on April 30, 
1951. In consequence, the Commission has no views to present regarding the 
legislation referred to in your letter of May 11, 1951. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK A. WARING, 
Consultant. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 14, 1951. 
Hon. HENpDERSON. LANHAM, 
Chairman, Federal Relations with International Organizations, Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. LANHAM: The Secretary has asked me to acknowledge receipt 
of your request of May 11, 1951, for a report on H. R. 3406 and H. R. 3697, This 
proposed legislation is now being studied, and we shall furnish you a report 
of the views of this Department thereon as soon as possible. 

Sincerely, 
Cart R. Sapp, 
Chief, Division of Legislative Reports, Office of Budget and Finance. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington D. C., May 22, 1951. 
Hon. HENDERSON LANHAM, 

Chairman, Federal Relations With International Organizations Subcom- 
mittee, Committee on Expenditures in the Harecutive Departments, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. LANHAM: Reference is made to your letter of May 11, requesting 
comments on H. R. 3406 and H. R. 3697, identical bills to create a commission 
to make a study of the administration of overseas activities of the Government. 

We have reviewed these bills and see no objection to the creation of such 
a commission. We are extremely interested in the administration of overseas 
activities due to the increasing importance of agriculture in international affairs. 
We are naturally concerned in the strengthening of the administrative machinery 
for securing foreign information so necessary to the planning and operation 
of our own domestic agricultural programs, and also in the administration of 
technical assistance to foreign countries seeking our aid. 

In view of the time limit: cion, we have not, obtained advice from the Bureau 
of the Budget as to the relationship of this proposed legislation to the program 
of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. J. McCormick, Acting Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1951. 
Hon, HENDERSON LANHAM, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Federal Relations With International Organi- 
zations, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This will acknowledge your request of May 11, 1951, 
for recommendations of the Department of Defense with respect to H. R. 3406 
and H. R. 3697, identical bills to create a commission to make a study of the 
administration of overseas activities of the Government and to make recom- 
mendations to Congress with respect thereto. 

The Department has the matter under study and will provide your committee 
with a report thereon in the near future. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. A. Houser, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, Director, Office of Legislative Liaison. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATION AND LIAISON, 
Washington, May 18, 1951. 
Hon. HENDERSON LANHAM, 
Chairman, Federal Relations With International Organizations, Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives. 

Drak MR. CHAIRMAN: The Secretary of the Air Force has asked me to reply 
to your letter of May 11, 1951, requesting the views of the Department of the 
Air Force on H. R. 3697 and H. R. 3406, identical bills to create a commission 
to make a study of the administration of overseas activities of the Government 
and to make recommendations to Congress with respect thereto. 

The Department of the Army has been designated by the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense to prepare a coordinated Department of Defense report on H. R. 

7 and H. R. 3406. Your letter is being forwarded to the Department of the 
Army for a direct reply. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rosert E. L. BATON, 
Brigadier General, United States Air Force, Director, Legislation and Liaison. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 
OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 24 1951. 
Hon. HenpDerRSON LANHAM, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHarrMan: Your letter of May 11, 1951, and its enclosed copies 
of H. R. 3406 and H. R. 3697, bills to create a commission to make a study of 
the administration of overseas activities of the Government and to make recom- 
mendations to Congress with respect thereto, on which you request the com- 
ments of the Department of the Navy, has been referred to me by the Secretary 
of the Navy for reply. 

The Secretary of Defense has established procedures within the Department 
of Defense for the coordination of reports on legislation, whereby one military 
department or agency is assigned the responsibility for making a coordinated 
report to the Congress on the legislative matter after obtaining the comments 
of other interested agencies. In accordance with these procedures, the Depart- 
ment of the Army has been assigned the responsibility for furnishing your 
committee with a coordinated report on H. R. 3697 and H. R. 3406. The Navy 
Department, accordingly, will submit its comments on these measures to the 
Department of the Army for consideration by that Department in its coordinated 
report to your committee. 

I hope the foregoing is a satisfactory reply to your letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. L. RUSSELL, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, Judge Advocate General of the Navy 
(For the Secretary of the Navy). 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1951. 


Hon. HenpErRson LANHAM, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Federal Relations With International Organi- 
zations, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. LANHAM: Reference is made to your requests for views with respect 
to H. R. 3406 and H. R. 3697, identical bills to create a commission to make a study 
of the administration of overseas activities of the Government and to make 
recommendations to Congress with respect thereto. The Secretary of Defense 
has delegated to this Department the responsibility for expressing the views 
of the Department of Defense thereon. 

In June 1950 the Director of the Bureau of the Budget executed a contract 
with the Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. to undertake a study of the 
administration of foreign affairs and overseas operations of the United States 
Government. This study is financed from the special fund for management 
improvement authorized by the Congress for activities of primary importance 
in improving the effectiveness of Government management and operations (Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1950, approved October 14, 1949). 

A preliminary report of this study was submitted by the Brookings Institution 
on February 15, 1951, and this Department has been advised that the final report 
will be ready for publication in the near future. This report is a substantial 
document in a field closely approximating the study which is proposed in H, R. 
8406 and H. R. 3697. The first three chapters are devoted respectively to a 
review of factors basic to the conduct of foreign relations in the world today, 
to recent developments in Government organization affecting the conduct of 
foreign relations, and to the status of administrative doctrine as toemajor units 
of the Government. This is followed by six chapters, each of which is devoted 
to the detailed examination of a complex problem involving a number of main 
issues and alternative courses of action. The final chapter is a concluding 
review. 

In view of the considerable work which the Brookings Institution has done in 
this field, it is recommended that action on these bills be delayed until analysis 
and interpretation of the Brookings report show what need exists for further 
examination of the overseas activities of the Government. 

With reference to specific comments on the bills themselves, it is believed 
that subsection 6 (b) is too broad as to information which must be furnished 
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the proposed Commission. It is therefore recommended that a proviso, sub- 
stantially as follows, be inserted before the period on line 18, page 3: 
“: Provided, That the release of such information, suggestions, estimates, 
and statistics is not contrary to directives of the armed services pertaining to 
the secuirty of the United States.” 

The above recommendations are based on the possibility that the Commission 
might request highly classified and highly sensitive information dealing with 
covert intelligence activities, present or proposed military operations or reasearch 
and development activities, or other information the release of which, in the 
opinion of the Secretary concerned, would clearly be prejudicial to the public 
interest. 

It is further recommended that, in order for overseas commanders to furnish 
maximum assistance to the Commission and arrange for its reception, the bills 
provide that the Commission consult with the Department of Defense prior to 
visits to overseas commands. 

Subject to the foregoing recommendations the Department of the Army, on 
behalf of the Department of Defense, offers no objection to the enactment of the 
proposed legislation. 

The Department of Defense is unable to estimate the fiscal effects of these 
bills. 

An identical report on 8S. 1166, a companion bill, was coordinated among the 
departments and boards in the Department of Defense in accordance with pro- 
cedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there was no objection to the sub- 
mission of the report on 8. 1166. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK Pace, Jr., Secretary of the Army. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. 0., May 18, 1951. 
Hon. HENDERSON LANHAM, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. LANHAM: This is in further response to your request for comments 
on H. R. 3406 and H. R. 3697, identicai bills to create a commission to study 
the administration of overseas activities of the Government. I understand that 
the proposed legislation is intended to give effect to recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. 

The question of the administration of overseas economic activities of the Gov- 
ernment is now being studied in detail in the executive branch in the light of the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission and of the Gray and Rockefeller 
reports. Furthermore, the administration of economic activities overseas will 
be subject to detailed examination by the Congress in the forthcoming presenta- 
tion of the President’s program for military and economic assistance to other 
countries. Under the circumstances it may seem appropriate to defer decision 
as to the creation of a commission as provided in the proposed bill until after 
the presentation of the foreign assistance pregram. In the event of the creation 
of such a commission this administration will, of course, stand ready to provide 
any help it can to enable the proposed study to be carried out successfully. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us that there is no objection to the 
transmittal of this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
RicHarp M. BIsset1, Jr., Deputy Administrator. 


PHILIPPINE ALIEN PROPERTY ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1951. 
Hon. HENDERSON LANHAM, 
Chairman, Federal Relations With International Organizations Subcom- 
mittee, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DearR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your letter of May 11, 1951, to 
which was attached copies of identical bills H. R. 3406 and H. R. 3697 to create a 
commission to make a study of the administration of Overseas activities of the 
Government and to make recommendations to the Congress with respect thereto. 
These bills are intended to implement the Hoover Commission recommienda- 
tions concerning overseas administration. 
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In commenting previously on the Hoover Commission proposals relating to 
the study of overseas administration, I stated that I was in thorough accord 
with such a study, particularly with a view toward relieving the President of 
the burden of direct day-to-day responsibility for the administration of many 
overseas affairs, and obtaining information which would lead to coordination 
at a high level of the activities of the various agencies within the areas in 
which they function and the relationship of such agencies with other govern- 
mental officers in the United States. 

I believe that a Commission studying the overseas activities of government 
will, through its investigations and hearings, show the necessity for and the 
economy of establishing a governmental department having responsibility for 
such coordination and administration, I appreciate your request to comment 
on this proposal for legislation, and I shall be free to discuss the proposals with 
you at your convenience or the convenience of the committee of which you are 
chairman. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES McI, HENDERSON, Administrator, 


THE AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1951. 
Hon. HENDERSON LANHAM, 

Chairman, Federal Relations With International Organizations Subcom- 
mittee, Committee on Expenditures in the Hrecutive Deparments, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LANHAM: In response to the request in your letter of May 11, 1951, 
regarding the bills H. R. 3406 and H. R. 3697 to create a commission to make a 
study of the administration of overseas activities of the Government, I have 
the honor to express the following views relative to this proposed legislation 
insofar as it affects the American Battle Monuments Commission. 

Since 1934 this Commission has had sole responsibility for the administration 
and maintenance of the 8 World War I United States military cemeteries and 
11 memorials in Europe; it has similar responsibility for the 13 of the total 
of 14 World War II cemeteries in foreign countries, and the fourteenth will 
be transferred to its control on July 1, 1951, It is also the agency of the Govern- 
ment charged with the erection of memorials overseas to commemorate the 
services of the American Armed Forces; and, by law and agreement with the 
major foreign countries concerned, it controls the erection of such memorials 
by American citizens, States, municipalities, or associations. There is, in 
fact, no other agency of the Government performing, or with legislative au- 
thority to perform, the same functions or any functions resembling them any- 
where outside the continental United States and its Territories and possessions, 

Concerning the subject matter of the proposed legislation insofar as it affects 
this Commission, it is my view, which is shared, I am'sure, by all of its mem- 
bers, that we shall be happy to cooperate in any way should the legislation be 
enacted. 

Our overseas activities are closely coordinated with the Department of State 
where our relations with foreign governments are concerned. I feel that any 
integration of the Commission’s overseas functions with those of any other 
organization would result inevitably in higher costs, lost motion, and prejudice 
to the high standards of construction and maintenance upon which we insist. 
There exists a peculiarly sensitive relationship of many thousands of bereaved 
relatives with the work which this Commission performs on behalf of our 
Government. It would be highly undesirable to introduce any reorganization 
which would disturb this relationship so long as our mission is executed effi- 
ciently and economically. 

This report is similar to that made to the Senate Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments on the bill 8S. 1166, to which the Bureau of the 
Budget advised there was no objection. 

Faithfully yours, 
THoMAS NortH, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, Secretary. 


The CuHarrman. I don’t mean to close the pearing now. 
Mr. Curtis. I came in late. Did you discuss the fact that a repre- 


sentative of the Bureau of the Budget was not appearing? 
The CuarmMan. Yes. We had the letter read into the record. 
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Mr. Curtis. Did the subcommittee reach a decision as to whether 
we were to again request a member of the Bureau of the Budget to 
testify ? 

The Cuamman. No; we did not come to any decision on it. 

Mr. Curtis. I would like to make a motion that the subcommittee 
ask the Bureau of the Budget to reconsider and have someone come 
before us and testify; I think it is quite important that they do. I 
don’t see how we can make an intelligent decision without an oppor- 
tunity of asking them a few questions. I understand they did have a 
letter that they sent us. 

The Cuarmman. I will be glad to ask somebody from the Bureau of 
the Budget to come if the committee wishes it. 

Mr. Curtis. I thought the committee might do that if the committee 
sees fit. 

The Cuamman. Is there a second to that motion ? 

Mr. Dorn. I will second it. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, the committee will do that. 

Do you think it would be agreeable not to have further hearings 
until we get the full text of the Brookings report ? 

There is one question I wanted to ask Dr. David, and that was 
whether or not in your field investigation you consulted representa- 
tives of foreign governments with whom our agencies are dealing, or 
whether you ‘consulted only the representatives of our Government? 

Dr. Dav. There was a limited amount of consultation. We saw 
some of the people in the embassies here in town, and while we were 
abroad there was some discussion with people in the other govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Curtis. Did you consult with any of our American businessmen 
or groups that deal with our various agencies abroad ? 

Ir. Davin. It wasn’t intensive, certainly. I think I had a few 
casual social contacts, but there wasn’t a systematic effort. 

The CHarrman. Dr. David, we appreciate very much your appear- 
ance and the information you have given us. It clears up many of 
our questions about your report, and we will read the report with 
interest. 

Dr. Daviv. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatmrman. The subcommittee will stand adjourned until noti- 
fication. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
at the call of the chairman. ) 











A COMMISSION TO STUDY OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES OF 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 2, 1951 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEepERAL RELATIONS 
WITH INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
or THE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 
IN THE Executive DEPARTMENTS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee on Federal Relations with International Organi- 
zations met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 1501, New House 
Office Building, Representative Henderson Lanham (chairman), pre- 
siding. 

Present: Representatives Lanham, Dorn, Brownson, Curtis, and 
Bush. 

Also present: Franklin D. Rogers, Jr., Clerk. 

Mr. Lanuam. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The first witness is Mrs. Church, author of H. R. 3406. 

Mrs. Church, did you want to make a supplemental or additional 
statement ? 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Yes; I would like to, if I may. 

Mr. Lanuam. We shall be glad to have you. 

Mrs. Cuurcnu. It might be a little bit easier. May I read this state- 
ment, briefly? I shall give it to you, but I thought it might be a little 
quicker. 

Mr. Lannam. Whichever way you prefer, Mrs. Church. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HON. MARGUERITE S. CHURCH, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mrs. Cuurcu. I wish to point out first that the previous testimony 
given before the subcommittee would seem to establish the actual need 
for adequately investigating the overseas activities of our Govern- 
ment. Mr. Robert L. L. Mk tcenbek: of the Citizens’ Committee for the 
Hoover Report; Edward A. Gaskin, president of Local 900, Govern- 
ment and Civic Employees Organizing Committee, CIO; and also 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer have all testified before you to the 
effect that the problem is great and the need for study urgent. 

The testimony brought forth in earlier hearings seemed to establish 
the inadequacy for the purpose at hand of certain previous studies. 
The witnesses, if you will remember, discussed in some detail Gordon 
Gray’s Report on Economic Policies, and the Rockefeller report, 
Partners in Progress. Opinion seemed to be unanimous that while 
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these were both excellent studies, they were too limited in scope to 
provide the Congress, and this committee in particular, with the 
needed facts. The Gray report is primarily concerned, you will re- 
member, with economic policy and devotes little attention to adminis- 
tration. The Rockefeller report is limited to the problems of under- 
developed areas. 

Therefore, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the question with 
which we left the last hearing, and to which we return today, is 
whether or not the Brookings report, which was not available at the 
time of the previous hearings, forecloses the need for further study. 

Since the last hearing, it was possible to secure in galley form the 
copies of the Brookings report. I think that perhaps it was my New 
England conscience that made me feel that it was not appropriate 
or honest to make a comment on the report without attempting to go 
through it with great care. I think you might find me rather vulner- 
able if you questioned me about all of the subject matter in it; but 
I do feel that I have gone through it and that I have made, to my own 
academic mind, a sufficient survey te speak my own conviction on it. 

I would submit, therefore, that the Brookings report does not 
satisfy the need for further study. If you will recall, Dr. Paul T. 
David, who was in charge of the Brookings study, stated in his testi- 
mony before the subcommittee that “the small staff of Brookings 
and the limited time made a complete study impossible.” 

Field work done on the report was necessarily very limited. It did 
not include the Far East, the Near East, Latin America, South 
America, or North America. 

I would therefore hold that the report was decidedly too limited 
in scope to offer us the material which this committee needs. 

In addition, the Brookings report omits entirely from its considera- 
tion large segments of our overseas activities. Included in these 
omissions are: Regional arrangements for defense ; territorial govern- 
ments; protectorates; and military governments in occupied areas, 
et cetera. Furthermore, no attempt was made to examine the internal 
organization of the Department of State, or of the Executive Office of 
the President in their relation to the problem. 

With these important omissions so patent, it is obvious that the 
Congress cannot rely on the Brookings report as a basis for considera- 
tion of possible legislation which may be necessary if our overseas 
activities are to be integrated. 

I would like to interpolate at that point—and this is not in my 
written statement—that when I introduced this bill, there was abso- 
lutely no ulterior motive in mind. I wassincere in feeling that a study 
was necessary, but I have no plan in mind for future action and cer- 
tainly no commitment to any such plan. And I would particularly 
urge that the question of whether a study should be made should be 
considered entirely separate from any preconceived idea of what might 
come out of the study. : 

I would like to feel that the committee, if it had results, would, of 
course, assume its natural independence of choice. But I would also 
like the committee to be doubly assured that I had in mind no plan 
whatsoever, nor really any basic idea as to what should be done. If 
I had such an idea—and if I thought I had evidence on which to base 
such an idea—I would not feel it so necessary to have a study. 
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Even considering the ground that the Brookings report did cover, 
in my mind it is too theoretical in its approach. Upon reading the 
report, the fear arises that the institute may have received only such 
information as the agencies involved cared to divulge. 

Accordingly, the report is most general in its considerations and 
covers only such problems as are patent in the organizational arrange- 
ment as it now stands. In my opinion, therefore, the Brookings re- 
port will serve as an excellent jumping-off place for a thoroughgoing 
investigation, conducted by a bipartisan commission, armed with the 
time and authority necessary to make a complete and worth while 
study—a commission appointed by and responsible to the Congress, 
and incidentally, to this committee. 

For considering the problem in another light, I am convinced that 
the Congress should have the benefit of its own nonpartisan investiga- 
tion. That is good congressional policy. This is so, irrespective of 
the limitations of the Brookings study. If any good is to come of 
an investigation of our overseas activities or of any activity of the 
Government, the investigation must have the complete confidence of 
the Congress, the Executive, and the public. Any study which ne- 
glects this principle will fail in efficacy. 

I would like, if I may, to quote the words of Mr. George A. Latimer, 
who is a former member of the Hoover Commission task force on 
foreign affairs, as he stated them before the Senate committee con- 
sidering S. 1166, and I am quoting from Mr. Latimer at this point: 

The normal reaction in industry as well as Government, is to look at organi- 
zation suggestions very impersonally, logically, and soundly, if you are not 
affected. If you are, then it becomes a personal matter, and there are then a 
number of excuses why the most clear-cut, reasonable organization is impractical. 
I think that within the executive branch it would be difficult for anybody or any 
unit to reach anything but compromise on organization, It seems to me that 
the éasiest solution to arrive at is the status quo, because nobody is forced to 
change and get out of what is, in a sense, their present rut. 

For those general reasons, I think it is very diflicult for a study of this broad 
nature to be made within the executive department alone. 

That is the end of the quotation from Mr. Latimer. 

I certainly feel that the Congress should not rest on the Brookings 
report. It is not sufficiently complete. It was made at the behest 
of the Bureau of the Budget, ond was reviewed by the various de- 
partments affected ; and it has been said that changes were made after 
criticism. Such a report cannot command the confidence which is 
so necessary if desired results are to be achieved. 

It therefore seems to me that the Congress, and this committee in par- 
ticular, may subject itself to just criticism if it does not provide for 
an adequate investigation. Failure or refusal to so provide might lay 
us open, I think quite justly, to the charge that we feared the results 
of thorough study. An investigation certainly can dono harm. The 
cost, considering the need and the results obtainable, is negligible. 

The Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
of which I am proud to be a member, is charged with unique responsi- 
bilities for efficiency and economy in Government operations. To 
refuse investigation, under our aegis, of this vast problem of overseas 
activities of the Government is to refuse to accept our responsibility 
courageously. 

I hope that the bill will be reported out favorably. 

That concludes my statement. 
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Mr. Lannam. Thank you, Mrs. Church. 

Are there any questions, Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

I, too, read the Brookings report, and it was difficult reading, as you 
suggested, in galley form. 

I asked Dr. David whether or not he had consulted with any busi- 
nessmen who had dealings with Government employees engaged in 
overseas activity, and he said that he had only in a casual way. Now, 
nowhere in the report did I get the impression that anyone other than 
State Department officials 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Or cooperating agencies. 

Mr. Curtis. That is right. Did you get the same impression ? 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I had the same impression, Mr. Curtis. Had I had 
the privilege of reading the report before I talked to Dr. David, the 
question, Mr. Chairman, I would have liked to ask him specifically, 
would have been what changes were made upon recommendation of 
the departments after it was submitted to them. 

Mr. Lannam. We can have Dr. David return, if you would like. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I think it would be interesting to know whether that 
point of change after criticism is really as strong as itseems. I brought 
it into my statement. I have been told that the custom is to submit 
reports to the various agencies considered. Of course, I think that 
the report is academic, and I cannot believe that any omission or com- 
mission would be too important, because the findings are academic 
rather than specific. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you. I might say that from reading the report 
myself, I got the same impression as the one you have so ably stated. 

‘Mrs. Cuurcn. If I may add, I think that the report would make 
excellent reading in a political science course. It stands more as a 
governmental study than as a practical investigation. 

Mr. Lanuam. I suppose it was intended as a study and not as an 
investigation. 

Mr. Curtis? I think it was. 

Mr. Busu. That is the way I read it. 

Mr. Lanuam. Either a committee of Congress or a commission can 
make an investigation. 

Mr. Curtis. Do you not feel, Mrs. Church, that it is a very helpful 
report but it is not doing what we want to have done? 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I would commend it excellently for what it attempts 
to do and what it is; but I would certainly say, without criticism, 
that it does not fulfill the scope of the proposed Commission. 

Mr. Lanuam. It covers a limited field. 

Mr. Bush, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Busu. No: I have not. 

Mr. Lanuam. Thank you very much, Mrs. Church, for a very able 
presentation. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanuam. Dr. Pollock. 

Dr. Pollock is chairman of the political science department of the 
University of Michigan. We are very happy to have Dr. Pollock 
with us and have him testify or make a statement concerning these 
bills. 

Dr. Pollock, do you have a written statement, and if so, do you prefer 
to follow that, or simply introduce that in the record and then comment 
on your statement? 
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STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES K. POLLOCK, CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT 
OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Pottock. Mr. Chairman, this is a very sketchy and briefly dic- 
tated introductory statement. I think that I should read it first, and 
then I will, of course, be delighted to have you raise any questions. 

Mr. Lanuam. Very well, Doctor. Proceed. 

Mr. Pottock. I am very pleased, Mr. Chairman, to have this oppor- 
tunity to appear before the committee and to speak in favor of the bill 
which was introduced by Mrs. Church and Mr. Dawson, providing 
for a careful study by a special commission on this very large subject 
of the administration of our overseas affairs. 

Aside from national defense, in my opinion, there is no more import- 
ant problem facing the country and the Congress than this question 
of how to organize our Government to administer the vast programs 
we are conducting outside the continental United States. 

Mr. Lanuam. I might say that that is one of the problems facing 
the Foreign Affairs Committee right now. 

Mr. Potiock. Precisely. 

Mr. Lanuam. I wish we had the results of this sort of investiga- 
tion before us. We are going to have to do the best we can. 

Mr. Potiock. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, the Hoover Com- 
mission, of which I had the honor to be a member, recommended in 
1949 that such a study be undertaken. Why it was not undertaken 
in 1949 is not for me to say. It was not until last year that the Budget 
Bureau made a contract with the Brookings Institution even to under- 
take the study that is now under way. It would be exceedingly valu- 
able if we had had that recommendation implemented as the Hoover 
Commission recommended in 1949. 

Since I testified a few months ago on this same subject before the 
Senate Expenditures Committee on a similar bill, I am more than ever 
persuaded that Congress would be well advised to study this question, 
as Mrs. Church has so well indicated, in the most complete, objective 
fashion possible. I still find different parts of the executive branch 
pulling and hauling to secure control of the administration of different 
aspects of overseas affairs I find that the Congress and the Executive 
are at loggerheads regarding policies, not to mention organization, to 
give effect to policies. And I still find, coming from the country, 
that the people of the country are largely uninformed about what 
has become one of the important aspects of our total governmental 
activity. 

Since my previous testimony, therefore, there is not much new ex- 
cept, as Mrs. Church has indicated, the introduction of the so-called 
Brookings study on this subject. 

Mr. Lannam. Have you had the privilege of reading that, Dr. 
Pollock? 

Mr. Pottock. Yes; I have. I have not had the time to study it as 
carefully as I would normally do with such a large and important 
report, but I think that I am well acquainted with the report. 

This study has appeared. It has been made available, and although 
I have always admired and continue to admire the thorough and 
scholarly work which is done, and always has been done, by this insti- 
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tution, I must say that I believe this report leaves us exactly where we 
were when the Hoover Commission recommended a study of this sub- 
ject 2 years ago, especially so far as the actual problems of organiza- 
tion are concerned. 

As a matter of fact, the Brookings report in so many words says: 

Questions regarding permanent organization cannot be wisely settled at this 
time. 

Mr. Lanuam. That was because of the uncertainty and the change 
that was taking place so frequently in the content of these foreign aid 
programs, was it not? 

Mr. Potxock. I have the full quote here. They went on to say 
that this was the case— 

In view of the present defense emergency and uncertainty as to how long we 
will carry large-scale programs of foreign economic aid. 
‘Mr. Lannam. That was my recollection. 

Mr. Potiock. That is right. 

In other words, in any case, do not set up an organization now 
which is going to be frozen forever until we know just where we are 
going ant what our continuing commitments are, which is obviously 
one of the things which the Brookings report could not go into and 
did not aim to go into. 

The report has shown, I think in admirable fashion the remarkable 
expansion of the activities of the Federal Government outside the 
United States and the terribly complicated situation which exists 
within the Government in the administration of these activities out- 
side the United States. I think the job there of an analysis and 
description is admirable and moves us quite a bit forward in our 
understanding of the importance of the question. 

What the Brookings report really does is to underline what I said 
in the first place, that I think, aside from national defense, this is 
the most important question that the Congress and the country have 
to deal with. 

Mr. Lannam. Have you finished your preliminary statement, 
Doctor ¢ 

Mr. Pottock. No; I am just in the middle of it. 

Mr. Lanuam. You may proceed. 

Mr. Potiock. Repeating, the Brookings report delineates this sub- 
ject very considerably, but it does not get us forward very far, with 
the solution either of the policy or of the organization aspects. 

As a professor, I must agree with Mrs. Church, whose testimony 
has just been given to you. I am forced to call this report academic. 
I mean to say it has been done thoroughly, but it is not too clear to 
me that it is research with a purpose; it is more research for research’s 
sake. 

I believe that what we need in this country now is a study which 
will lay down in clear and unequivocal terms exactly what we think 
our policies should be and how they can best be implemented. 

If I were the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, to whom this 
report is presented, I think I would be very pleased with it. 

Mr. Lanuam. Now, when you say “policy” are you referring to our 
foreign policy ? 

Mr. Potxock. No. 

Mr. Lannam. Or do you refer to policy as far as organization is 
concerned ¢ 
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Mr. Potxock. No. I mean our policy with reference to why we are 
giving foreign aid and where we are giving it and what purpose we 
have in giving it. 

Mr. Lanuam. Now, as I understand it, this Commission would not 
be authorized to investigate policies or justification for foreign aid. 
We are talking about organization, how it shall be administered after 
the Congress and the Department of State have set our policies. 

Mr. Potxock. Of course, it is very difficult, is it not, to talk about 
any kind of new organization unless you have a policy framework 
within which you are operating ? 

Mr. Lanuam. But this Commission would have to accept policy as 
laid down by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the State Depart- 
ment, or the President. 

Mr. Potxock. I will not quibble about who is going to lay down 
the policy. I merely am saying that it is not clear to me now—maybe 
it is to the Congress—about what our policy is with reference to our 
ye commitments overseas. Perhaps you could state that better than 

could. 

Mr. Lanuam. I have an idea, although I would hate to have to state 
it extemporaneously. 

Mr. Potxock. I think you would. I think anybody would. I am 
not saying who should do this. But certainly you cannot lay down a 
new organizational pattern unless you know the purpose that organ- 
ization is going to pursue. That is what I mean. And that is not 
resolved. 

Mr. Lannam. It is changing. It is resolved for the time being, but 
conditions change so rapidly today that our policy necessarily has to 
change almost from day to day, and I think that is why Brookings did 
not go any more into detail. They realized the situation was so fluid 
that no fixed policy could be adopted. 

Mr. Potrock. All I am trying to say, Mr. Chairman, is that I am 
not clear, and apparently you are not clear, about policy, in the broad 
sense. You say that policy changes every day. I am afraid I dis- 
agree with you. The implementation of policy and the measures taken 
to give effect to policy have to shift from day to day. But certainly 
there has to be a general guiding framework of policy, and there cer- 
tainly is in foreign policy, that guides any organization we set up. 

Mr. Lannam. You have just said that you could not state what that 
policy is. 

Mr. Potiack. Because we have several. That is what I am indi- 
cating. We have several, and we have several organizations that are 
giving different effect to different policies. 

Mr. LANHAM, Go ahead. 

Mr. Potiock. That is exactly what I am talking about. 

When I began to talk about the Director of the Budget, I said that 
if I were the Director of the Budget, to whom this report is presented, 
I would be very pleased with it, because actually it would leave me 
entire freedom to do pretty much what I wanted to do. 

I mean to say, it is not so clear and definitive on the main organiza- 
tion problems involved that you do not have much argument about it. 
That is to say, the Brookings report has been very carefully edited in 
such a way they do not want to be too positive about what should 
be done. Now, in certain places they are pretty definite. I can cite a 
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good many cases where they are quite definite. But as to the actual 
over-all organization of this thing, they are not too definite. 

Therefore, I should think from the point of view of the Budget 
Bureau interested in organization, it would suit them pretty well. 
That, however, I should not think would be particularly suitable to the 
Congress. 

I should like to repeat what I said before the Senate committee, 
namely, that in the case of a great problem like this one, which I think 
is of transcendent importance, I believe that the Congress would be 
well advised to more slowly and only after the most careful, complete, 
and objective study. 

Such a study, in my view, cannot be made in a situation like the 
present one either by the Congress itself or by the Executive. I think 
it can only be made by a bipartisan commission consisting not merely 
of official but also of lay members of the greatest competence and 
distinction. 

The Brookings Report helps to lead us out of this impasse, but it 
certainly has not completed the job. If the time permitted, I believe 
that I could go into the details of the report, which I have only recent- 
ly had the time to study, and demonstrate quite clearly how, despite 
its great value, it does not present the kind of realistic reeommenda- 
tions, both as to policy and organization, which the Congress, I think, 
should have before it entrusts the expenditure of billions of dollars 
to the custody of any agency. 

Mr. Lanyam. Thank you, Mr. Pollock. 

How long do you think it would take to complete a study of the 
magnitude you envision ? 

Mr. Poxxock. I think not to exceed a year. That might, of course, 
rush it a little bit. But there is a certain urgency about completing 
this. 

Mr. Lanuam. As a matter of fact, we have to do something about it 
within the next 2 weeks. . 

Mr. Potxock. Yes. You do not have to do it forever, of course. 
What you do can be done on a tentative basis. 

Mr. Lanuam. I hoped that some of these programs might be com. 
pleted before a year, although they may ask longer than that. 

Have you estimated the cost of such a study? 

Mr. Pottock. I have made no estimate of such a study. The 
Brookings Report, I believe, cost $125,000. This might cost a little 
more because in my view there should be somewhat more extensive 
field studies made, particularly by people who have had experience in 
overseas operations. Therefore, that might run up the expense a 
little bit. 

Mr. Lanuam. Mr. Brownson ? 

Mr. Brownson. Dr. Poilock, what would be your recommendations 
as to composition of the commission? You spoke of having the com- 
mission include some lay members. If you were given the task of 
setting it up legislatively, how would you recommend that this com- 
mission be set up as to composition of membership ? 

Mr. Potxock. From my experience as a member of the Hoover Com- 
mission, I think that if you do not do it that way the chances are 
that you will not have the kind of report you want. Now, this may 
sound a little bit self-centered on my part, saying this, but I think 
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that I am saying it quite objectively, and I think that Mr. Hoover and 
other members of the Commission would back me up on it. 

Congressmen and Senators are terribly busy people. If you expect 
them to do the work on this commission, it just cannot be done, or it 
will be done by clerks or subordinates for them. 

The actual work is going to be done by devoted lay citizens detached 
from both Congress and the President, and the results will then 
be deliberated by Congressmen, Senators, and members of the Execu- 
tive, so that the study actdabe an agreed report. 

But if you take off that commission people like Mr. Hoover, for 
instanee, who himself had been an executive, but who was then, of 
course, our most distinguished lay citizen, it seems to me that you are 
going to lack something that is terribly vital. To that extent, I dis- 
agree with the bill which I understand passed the Senate, or at least 
is in some stage of being passed by the Senate. 

I think the absence of those lay members would be a defect that 
would be very serious. 

Mr. Brownson. If we were to provide for lay members in the bill 
as drafted in the subcommittee, who would you recommend be given 
the appointing authority for the lay members ? 

Mr. Po.tock. Under the Hoover Commission statute, the appoint- 
ing authority for the office-holding members would be the same for 
the lay members. I, for instance, was appointed by Senator Van- 
denberg. The President would appoint two lay persons and two 
persons from the Executive; the President of the Senate would ap- 
point two Senators and two lay members; the Speaker of the House 
would appoint two Congressmen and two lay members, with a bipar- 
tisan division. 

Mr. Brownson. This commission will be almost global in scope. 
Since you have recommended a great deal of field work, which would 
seem to me to be very necessary, and since it is provided that the com- 
mission or any member thereof may hold hearings, meaning that the 
whole commission would not have to work together on any single 
project, how large do you think that this commission should be to ac- 
complish an adequate job in a year? 

Mr. Potiock. I would again start on the basis of what I think was 
our very satisfactory experience with the Hoover Commission and if 
it is thought desirable officially to designate representatives from the 
key agencies concerned with this problem, so that they would be on 
the group when it actually conducted its investigation, it might be 
desirable to add them. I would want to think over that rather care- 
fully. I mean, for instance, the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the ECA, pnd perhaps the Budget Director. 
Those are the four people primarily concerned administratively with 
these problems. 

Mr. Brownson. In your opinion, commission personnel would be 
appointed by the President from the executive branch. If personnel 
from the executive agencies concerned were included directly as basic 
members of the commission rather than as consultants, I can see two 
divergent effects. One effect would be a tendency to have the plead- 
ing of special interests by the individual concerned with that partic- 
ular agency. The opposite effect would also prevail, that is, we would 
build up a public relations within the executive branch for the com- 
mission which would make its ultimate findings more acceptable to 
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the agencies, inasmuch as one of their staff members had been given 
an opportunity to be in on the full commission picture. 

Which of those do you think is the more important consideration ? 

Mr. Potiock. Of course, you would have all of them there. You 
say there would be special pleading, but you would have special plead- 
ing from all of them. As it is now, you get the special pleading dis- 
persed. You have a difference of viewpoint, which presently is not 
being effectively harmonized. 

One of the purposes of a commission like this, it seems to me, would 
be to get a harmonious view with reference to how the organization 
should be set up. That can be done either with these agencies as 
members of the commission or not. I do not know that I would want 
to say offhand, Congressman, whether I thought they should be actual 
members of the commission or merely closely associated with it. 

Obviously their staffs would have to cooperate with the commission. 
And it might be desirable to put these people there as, you might say, 
participating observers, without having actual determination. 

There would be nothing, of course, to prevent the President from 
putting, say, the Secretary of State and the Secretary of Defense as 
the executive branch members, which might be a sensible thing to do. 
You connot always predict what .the appointments will be, and if you 
are a little dubious about what the appointments will be, and you think 
that these persons should be on the commission, then you had better 
so specify. 

Mr. Lanuam. I think that the President did a pretty good job in 
his appointments on the Hoover Commission. Do you not think so? 

Mr. Potuack. I think all of the appointing authorities did, except- 
ing the present company, of course. 

Mr. Lannam. Iam sure that wasa good job, too. 

Mr. Pouxiack. I think that all persons empowered with appointing 
authority—and this is very unusual, to permit the Speaker and the 
Vice President or President of the Senate, to make an appointment 
to an office—I think they exercised that power very well. Mr. Hoover 
was appointed by the Speaker. I think it would be rather difficult to 
improve upon that Commission from the point of view of appoint- 
ments. 

Mr. Dorn. That appointment was made by a Republican Speaker 
though; right ? 

Mr. Potiack. Yes. And Senator Vandenberg was also a Republi- 
san. 

Mr. Dorn. Then you had the Executive a Democrat and you had 
two outstanding Republicans, which I think may create a good com- 
mission. But if you had the whole thing in one party, it would just 
be a fraud, I think. 

Mr. Potiack. No. You see, I indicated before that it should be 
on a bipartisan basis. You see, the Speaker was only permitted to 
appoint two Republicans and two Democrats. So he appointed one 
Democratic Congressman and one Republican Congressman and one 
Democratic lay member—Mr Hoover wass appointed by the Speaker 
as the Republican member—and Mr. James Rowe, who had been Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s secretary, as the Democratic member. Senator Van- 
denberg appointed me apparently as a Republican member and Am- 

_bassador Joseph Kennedy as the Democratic member. 
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Mr. Dorn. That is a good crowd, I will tell you. That is all right. 

Mr. Brownson. Let us consider your Hoover Commission expe- 
rience. We have many people who have a great deal of experience 
outside the continental limits of the United States. I am thinking 
about managers and other personnel of large export corporations. I 
am thinking about shipping interests. I am thinking about these 
individuals concerned with all the phases of business outside the con- 
tinental limits. 

Should it be left to chance by this committee, in drafting the legis- 
lation, that at least some of those interests with experiences outside 
the United States would be represented, or should the thing be tied 
down tighter in our committee draft ? 

Mr. Potxock. I think the representation of those interests on the 
commission should be a matter weighed by the appointing authorities. 
I would not want to specify that they should be represented on the 
commission. I think you might specify as to public members on the 
commission, but I would not want to specify as to private interests. 

I should think, however, that the views of these private interests and 
the experience in international operations are a very important aspect. 
I think my own Congressman, ae tone Meader, has been inter- 
ested in setting up a commission to look into, especially, the invest- 
ment aspects. 

Clearly the experience of American companies outside the United 
States is—I do not know whether I mins ne it was as important 
an experience as the public experience that we have had. We have 
had a tremendous amount of public experience. I myself have been 
involved in the occupation of Germany as advisor to General Clay. 1 
am pretty well acquainted with the total German operation. 

We have had tremendous experience in Japan, and we have had 
experience in Greece. I am not convinced that all of this experience 
has been properly studied, nor have many of the ablest people involved 
in those experiences had an opportunity to have an impact on the 
study of this problem. These points seem to me to be quite impor- 
tant. 

Mr. Brownson. You think, then, that a 12-man commission, from 
the standpoint of your experience with the Hoover Commission, 
would be approximately the right size? 

Mr. Potsock. Ideally, it is a little large. But ideally, it ought to 
be bipartisan, and it ought to represent not merely the official side, 
but the lay side. And when you get down into the arithmetic of 
it, it is pretty hard to have a commission any smaller representing 
everything that you want to represent. 

Mr. Brownson. Then you have your geographical divergence, too. 
If each member of the commission were to make any field study at 
all, in order to cover the areas involved, you would need at least that 
many people. 

Mr. Pottock. Yes, aithough actually I am sure it is your observation 
that there are always a few people whe do the work. Mr. Hoover 
could testify about this better than I can, but you will find that in any 
commission there are a few people who work a little harder than 
others, and that is, of course, inevitable. That is one reason I added 
why I think it would be a mistake merely to include Congressmen and 
Senators, because they have a full-time job, anyway. 

Mr. Lanuam. Was not most of the work done by the task forces? 
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Mr. Portock. Yes. Most of the research work, digging up of 
material, presenting matters for recommendation and deliberation 
by the commission; that is quite right. 

Mr. Lannam. Mr. Dor n, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Dorn. No questions. 

Mr. Lannam. Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Doctor, unfortunately I was unable to hear your whole testimony. 
I am sorry I had to leave the room. Did you make a specific recom- 
mendation as to a change in this bill to include additional lay mem- 
bers ? 

Mr. Lannam. Yes. 

Mr. Pottock. Yes, I made that recommendation. 

Mr. Curris. And what did you suggest # 

Mr. Potxock. I think the pattern of the composition of the Hoover 
Commission has proved by experience to be sound. 

Mr. Curtis. I am inclined to agree with you, and I am very much 
interested because that is one question I had in my own mind, the fact 
that we did have on here only persons in official office. 

Mr. Pottock. Yes. I think that lay members should be added. 
This may again appear to you as special pleading, because I myself 
am a citizen and not a public official. But I am a professor of political 
science charged with the responsibility of looking at these things as 
thoroughly and as objectively as possible, and it has not only been my 
own experience but my own study. This is not only the experience of 
this country but the experience of Great Britain, for instance, which 
is very fond of setting up Royal Commissions or special cabinet com- 
mittees on which they place the most distinguished, able citizens they 
ean find. Especially in a democracy where you are wanting to carry 
along and educate the public, it is even more important to have lay 
members. Then when you get the Government as complicated as 
it is here, with everybody necessarily pleading for his own cause, 
if you do not have somebody who is not pulled one way or the other, 
you are just not going to come out with a result which seems to me to 
be the correct result. 

Mr. Curtis. Then 50 percent would be lay members on the com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Potiock. That is right; six and six. 

Mr. Currts. I am vet ‘y muc ‘h interested in that. I must state that 
I am inclined to agree with it. 

I personally w ould be st rongly in favor of seeing one repersentative 
of American business who has had a lot of experience in exporting, for 
instance, Coca-Cola or International Harvester 

Mr. Potiock. Or Standard Oil. 

Mr. Curtis. Or Standard Oil, or any of those companies, where 
men have had over a period of years great experience. I think that 
their knowledge of how our consular and diplomatic service works 
would be particular ly interesting. 

Mr. Pottock. I would agree with you as to the necessity of having 
their knowledge and experienec contributed to the commission. I be- 
lieve as a student of the subject I would disagree as to the desirability 
of designating any particular private interest in the bill. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. I am inclined to agree with that at this moment. 

Mr. Pottock. Then the farm groups would say that “We also need 
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a representative, because we export a lot of wheat around the world.” 

Mr. Curtis. If we can find the man, maybe we will have somebody 
on this commission who has had that experience. I want someone 
who has had practical experience in the operation of economies outside 
the United States. ; 

Mr. Lannam. You would have to leave that to the judgment of the 
appointing officer. 

Mr. Potiock. Of the appointing officer; that is right. It seems to 
me that that is the place where these points can be raised. 

Mr. Lannam. Mr. Bush? 

Mr. Busu. I do not have any questions. 

Mr. Lanuam. Are there any other questions for Dr. Pollock ? 

Mr. Curtis. I wonder if Mrs, Church might comment on that, she 
being a member of the full Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

Mr. Lannam. She just made a statement. I do not know whether 
or not you were here when she made a formal statement. 

Mr. Curtis. No. I mean on this suggested change in the bill itself. 
I would like to hear what she might have to say on that. I heard her 
statement. 

Mr. Lannam. We would be glad to hear you, Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Mr. Chairman, I think there was considerable merit 
in the suggestion of Dr. Pollock. I say that unqualifiedly. I think 
that there should probably be lay members on the Commission. I 
fall a little bit into the query which I felt existed behind Mr. Dorn’s 
question, as to the difficulty of keeping the Commission strictly bi- 
partisan—which, of course, I would like to see—when it comes to the 
question of appointments being made of lay members. Of course, as 
regards the lay members, I think that they would probably be gentle- 
men of such economic or academic standing that their integrity need 
not be questioned. 

I agree that lay members should be on the Commission, but I am 
not convineed that it should be six and six. I would, however, waive 
my suggestion on that point. 

Mr. Potitock. I would not argue on that. 

Mr. Brownson. Dr. Pollock, would you recommend on the basis of 
your Hoover Commission experience, then, that this committee should 
divide itself up into task forces and proceed on that basis? Is that 
the way you would operate ? 

Mr. Potiock. I am not so sure that the task-force technique should 
be completely followed in this case. We have, of course, a series of 
reports already made in various aspects of this subject. The job is 
one of finding where there are still gaps, and there are still serious 
gaps, and of integrating the whole thing and of working out, it seems 
to me, an agreed organizational formula. 

As I have said, we now have bitter disagreement within the execu- 
tive branch about who is to do this. We have disagreements between 
the executive and Congress as to how it should be done, with pretty 
much of a total lack of knowledge on the part of the public in the 
whole thing. 

That is its principal job right there, the principal job of the Com- 
mission. It has to find new things that have not yet been investigated. 
But its principal job is to evaluate in terms of practical experience 
what is the road that we should follow. And therefore, the original 
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research that would have to be done probably would not be done so 
much by task forces as by certain specified investigators into areas 
that the Commission would designate. 

Mr. Lannam. Thank you very much, Dr. Pollock. You have madea 
great contribution to our consideration of these bills, and we appreciate 
your coming here today. 

Mr. Pottock. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanuam. Next we shall have Mr. William F. Finan, Assistant 
Director for Administrative Management of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Finan, do you have a prepared statement, or do you prefer to 
comment informally ? 

Mr. Finan. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement, which 
with your permission I would like to read. 

Mr. Lanuam. Just proceed as you see fit, Mr. Finan. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. FINAN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Frvan. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee : 

I am appreciative of this opportunity to express the views of the 
Bureau of the Budget upon the proposal to create a commission to make 
a study of the overseas activities of the Government. I should like to 
expand upon the brief comments of the Bureau of the Budget to the 
chairman of the House Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments on H. R. 3697 and H. R. 3406 on May 11, 1951, and April 
24, 1951, respectively. 

Mr. Lannam. Those were letters, I believe, to the chairman ? 

Mr. Finan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanuam. Those letters are part of the record, I believe, Mr. 
Rogers ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Lanuam. Go right ahead, Mr. Finan. I am sorry to inter- 
rupt you. 

Mr. Frnan. H. R. 3697 and H. R. 3406, identical bills, would estab- 
lish a commission to study the administration of overseas activities 
of the Government. The Commission would be composed of 12 mem- 
bers, and include 4 members of the Senate appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, 4 members of the House of Representatives ap- 
pointed by the Speaker, and 4 persons in the executive branch of 
the Government appointed by the President. 

The purpose of the proposed Commission would be to make a study 
of the administration of overseas activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, with a view to making recommendations to the Congress with 
respect to'-means for coordinating and integrating such activities. 
The Commission would further be directed to complete its study and 
make a report of its findings and recommendations to the Congress 
not later than March 1, 1953. 

A similar bill, S. 1166, recently passed the Senate with two varia- 
tions. The Senate bill would limit the life of the Commission to 1 
year and would provide for appointment of members on a bipartisan 
basis. 

H. R. 3697 and H. R. 3406 are intended to carry out a specific recom- 
mendation of the Hoover Commission. That Commission, on March 
25, 1949, in its report entitled, “Administration of Overseas A ffairs,” 
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noted the wide-spread responsibilities of the United States overseas 
and the need for sdowustely organizing the Government to carry out 
those responsibilities. The Hoover Commission pointed out that those 
obligations had grown so rapidly that time had not permitted adequate 
planning for efficient administration. It stated that this had resulted 
in confusion, inconsistencies, and uncertainties of policies and pro- 
grams. The Hoover Commission did not, however, make a definite 
recommendation for reorganization in this area since it felt that this 
complicated problem required further detailed study. The Com- 
mission recommended that Congress direct a comprehensive study to 
be made of the entire problem of overseas operation and administra- 
tion. The Commission suggested that the National Security Council 
might be a logical agency to conduct such a study. 

The Commission indicated that the area of study should include 
such activities as: The American Battle Monuments Commission ; 
Philippine War Damage Commission; the Philippine Alien Pro- 
perty Administration; Economic Cooperation Administration; the 
interest of the State Department in occupied areas, dependent areas, 
and foreign property liquidation; the Panama Canal and Panama 
Railroad Comparv and occupied areas activities of the Secretary of 
the Army; the island government responsibilities of the Secretary of 
the Navy; and the Division of Territories and Island Possessions of 
the Interior Department. 

On May 22, 1950, in a letter to the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, commenting on 
the same subject, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget stated 
that although he did not feel that a special commission was necessary, 
he did emphasize the critical need for staff study of this problem. 
Also, he stated that in view of the extensive nature of the undertaking 
and the shortness of the time available, the Bureau of the Budget 
was making arrangements with a private institution to conduct such 
astudy. Shortly thereafter, the Bureau completed arrangements with 
the Brookings Institution to make a very exhaustive survey. The 
report of this survey is now completed and is being printed. It will 
be generally available in the immediate future. A copy of the galley 
proof of the report was recently supplied to the staff of this com- 
mittee. 

The Brookings Institution, which has had extensive experience 
in conducting surveys of a similar nature over many years, mobilized 
a highly qualified staff to carry out its responsibility. It concentrated 
not only upon the long-range objectives of the Hoover Commission 
but also upon relating those long-range objectives to our current 
emergency problems. Their study considered such matters as the 
basic factors in the conduct of our foreign relations in the world today 
and the organizational relationships between the major governmental 
entities which are concerned with the foreign relations area. The 
report specifically covers many of the key problems including, among 
others, the entire problem of overseas operation and administration. 
Other subjects include foreign economic programs, relationships be- 
tween defense and foreign relations activities, the role of United States 
agencies in foreign countries, and staffing and personnel problems in 
this field. The Brookings report does not, however, deal with all of 
the matters listed by the Hoover Commission as deserving study. The 
report does not cover the American Battle Monuments Commission, 
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the Philippine War Damage Commission, the Philippine Alien Prop- 
erty Administration, the administration of dependent areas, foreign 
property liquidation, the Panama Canal and Panama Railroad Com- 
pany, occupied areas activities of the Secretary of the Army, the 
island government responsibilities of the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Division of Territories and Island Possessions of the Interior 
Department. 

At the time the Bureau of the Budget requested the Brookings 
Institution to make its study the matters listed above were specifically 
excluded on the ground that some are only distantly related and 
others are wholly unrelated to the conduct of foreign affairs. Should 
the Congress decide to enact H. R. 3697, H. R. 3406, or similar legis- 
lation, I would suggest that these programs, which involve in the 
main the administration of domestic programs by domestic agencies 
of the Government, be similarly excluded from the study. 

In addition to their primary domestic orientation, many of the 
activities mentioned by the Hoover Commission have either ceased to 
exist, or are on the verge of liquidation or substantial modification. 
The Philippine War Damage Commission and the Philippine Alien 
Property Administration were recently terminated and residual fune- 
tions in these areas will be carried on by the Departments of State 
and Justice. This Government’s occupation responsibilities have been 
progressively diminishing since the Hoover Commission’s Report was 
issued and there is good reason to expect that they will become sub- 
stantially nonexistent within the next several months. Responsibility 
for the administration of the islands of Guam and Samoa and the 
Trust Territories of the Pacific was recently transferred from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to the Secretary of the Interior. In the past. few 
months the Secretary of the Interior has had conducted extensive 
stirveys of administrative problems in those Pacific Islands. In some 
cases he has only recently evaluated the reports and is currently de- 
veloping the lines of action to be taken, Legislation reorganizing our 
arrangements for administration in the Can: al Zone was passed during 
the last session of Congress. This involved redesignating the Panama 
Canal and the Panama Railroad Company as the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment and the Panama Canal Company, respectively, and made major 
changes in their responsibilities. These steps have taken place so 
recently that the Governor of the Canal Zone is still in the early stages 
of implementing the reorganization. 

The Brookings survey was financed out of the management improve- 
ment fund appropriated to the President. This type of study was 
specifically contemplated in the Bureau of the Budget’s request to 
the Congress for the establishment of this fund. In our justification 
of that request it was stated that a part of the fund would be used to 
finance a number of special surveys where the Hoover Commission 
recommended that additional study be made. 

In addition to the Brookings report, two others have been completed 
recently which should be mentioned even though they are not pri- 
marily devoted to the problem of organization. These are the so- 
called Gray and Rockefeller reports which concern themselves pri- 
marily with policy and program considerations. 

On March 31, 1950, the President requested Mr. Gordon Gray to 
undertake a comprehensive study of the foreign economic policies | and 
programs of this Government. Its purpose was to be to assist in 
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forming a basis for developing the broad lines of policy which in turn 
were to be laid before the public and Congress. ‘This report by Mr. 
Gray was presented to the President on November 10, 1950, and con- 
cerned itself with recommendations for our foreign economic policy 
and the sizé and scope of needed programs. Only incidentally in its 
concluding recommendations did it go into the question of organiza- 
tion or administration, and even then this was limited to very general 
and tentative conclusions and these only in the foreign economic area. 
It did not consider or recommend relationships that should exist 
between foreign economic activities and other matters of foreign 
policy or between foreign policy as a whole and the other activities 
of the Government. 

On November 24, 1950, the President requested the International 
Development Advisory Board, through its chairman, Mr. Nelson 
Rockefeller, to follow up on the Gray report by examining the even 
more limited area dealing with international economic development 
with the objective of presenting recommendations for programs and 
policies. These recommendations were to be formulated in the light 
of the Gray report’s comprehensive analysis of our entire foreign eco- 
nomic policy. The Rockefeller report, Partners in Progress, was 
transmitted to the President on March 7, 1951. It deals with the 
problems of strengthening the economy of the underdeveloped regions 
and improving their living levels which the Advisory Board feels 
“must be considered a vital part of our own defense mobilization.” 
The report also recommends the establishment of a single agency to 
deal with the major foreign economic activities of the United States 
Government. Like the Gray report, this study was also limited to the 
economic area of our foreign activities. 

In addition to these specialized studies, the several agencies of the 
executive branch of the Government concerned with overseas problems 
are continuously examining this general area of administration. Also, 
this is an area to which the Bureau of the Budget has devoted increas- 
ing attention. For example, it has studied the United States organiza- 
tion required to support the North Atlantie Treaty Organization, and 
is now examining the needs of our other international security objec- 
tives. We are also reviewing the informational activities of the De- 
partment of State and the Economic Cooperation Administration in 
order to assure ourselves that we will have coordinated execution of 
our information programs which have grown as a result of the tense 
international situation. This study is being conducted with a full 
realization that other agencies are directly interested and that infor- 
mation is only one means of attaining our security objectives. One 
study is concerned with the appropriate United States agency 
structure to be employed in foreign countries. While this primarily 
concerns relationships among State, the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and the Department of Defense, many other agencies, 
including Treasury, General Services Administration, Commerce, 
Interior and Labor are vitally affected. The purpose of this study 
is to determine the most effective method of assuring that the United 
States in its dealing with foreign governments, will reflect a unified 
policy. 

The above-mentioned examinations into the problems surrounding 
the administration of our overseas activities have found expression 
in many of the recent actions and recommendations of the President. 

88160—51——-7 
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For example, he has recently requested that the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration be continued as an agency for administering our 
economic aid to Europe and other areas. Also, he has taken a number 
of steps in the last several months to provide for the more effective 
coordination of our mutual security program, and additional recom- 
mendations are included in legislation now before the Congress on 
this subject. The Bureau of the Budget, at the request of the Presi- 
dent, has taken the Jead in working out satisfactory arrangements for 
the development of certain common policies and procedures for fiscal, 
personnel, and other administrative matters where they are of joint 
concern to several agencies which have a direct. interest in our over- 
seas affairs. Similar problems will continue to arise from time to 
time, and the studies that have already been conducted, as well as 
those which are now under way, will all contribute significantly to 
providing a basis for action when needed. 

The Bureau of the Budget, of course, endorses any steps the Con- 
gress may take which can provide a further contribution to the com- 
plex problems of organization and administration of our overseas 
activities. If the Congress does not believe that its existing commit- 
tee structure is adequate to deal with this issue, and if a commission 
along the lines proposed is established, the Bureau of the Budget, as 
well as the rest of the executive branch, will certainly cooperate 
wholeheartedly with such a commission. 

The Bureau, however, would like to point out what are believed to 
be two defects in the current proposals to establish such a commission. 
It is believed that the House bills, which call for a report to the Con- 
gress in 1953, are preferable to the provisions of S/ 1166, which would 
require a report to the Congress in 1952. It is believed that a major 
argument for the later House date is the substantial changes in our 
program which can be anticipated during the coming year. Radical 
changes will also occur soon in the relationships of the United States 
to other countries. For example, the Congress is considering the ter- 
mination of the state of war with both Germany and Japan. In 
Japan, we are looking forward to the signing of a peace treaty. In 
Germany, occupying authorities are giving greater administrative 
and political powers to the West German Government, 

Changes in agency programs will also arise from other develop- 
ments which will have an important effect on United States organi- 
zation for participation in international security arrangements. And, 
Mr. Chairman, might I interpolate at this point to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the President announced yesterday the establish- 
ment of a new agency to be known as the Defense Materials Procure- 
ment Agency, which will be responsible for the procurement of and 
for increasing the supply of various strategic and critical materials, 
both domestically and abroad. That is an action taken under the 
authority of the recently renewed Defense Production Act. 

Mr. Lanna. I saw headlines to that effect this morning, but did 
not have time to read the article. How is that new bureau, or board, 
coordinated with the present defense set-up ? 

Mr. Frnan. It will be set up as are other defense mobilization agen- 
cies, under the direction and control of the Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Lanuam. Go right ahead. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Finan (continuing prepared statement). These include the 
concern for controlling strategic exports, for procuring strategic and 
critical materials abroad and increasing their production, and other- 
wise for relating our overseas operations with our domestic mobiliza- 
tion program. 

Because of the above changing conditions, our organizational re- 
quirements cannot be predicted clearly at this time. It is anticipated, 
however, that the longer period of study called for by the House bills 
would permit a far clearer analysis of these requirements. Finally, 
the 1953 date obviously would substantially contribute to the often-ex- 
pressed desire for strengthening a bipartisan approach to problems 
arising in the conduct of the foreign policy of the United States. 

The second major weakness of both the House and the Senate bills 
is believed to be the proposed composition of the commission. Over 
the past few yars, the Bureau of the Budget has had extensive ex- 
perience in observing the functioning of commissions of the general 
type proposed by the pending legislation. In analyzing the function- 
ing of such commissions, one condition appears to have contributed 
chiefly to its outstanding effectiveness. This condition was the par- 
ticipation of lay members. These individuals provided the vital in- 
gredient—full-time participation—which could not be supplied by 
those individuals, both from the Congress and from the executive 
branch, who had other full-time duties. The full-time support of the 
lay members made possible the outstanding contribution of the Hoover 
Commission, as well as the bulk of the initiative and drive in Com- 
mission proceedings. It is therefore believed that the ingredient of 
substantial lay participation is necessary if a commission is to study 
successfully the administration of our overseas activities, for it is in 
this area that we find what are perhaps our most complicated adminis- 
trative problems. 

That concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lannam. Would you like to comment further, or do you prefer 
that questions be asked, Mr. Finan? Do you have any additional 
comments ¢ 

Mr. Finan. I would like to make one additional comment, if I 
may, Mr. Chairman, growing out of the discussion that the committee 
had with Dr. Pollock with respect to possible representation of special- 
interest groups on this commission, and to urge that the composition 
of the commission be one where the individuals are broadly representa- 
tive of the interests of the Nation rather than of any special-interest 
group. 

I recently testfied before the Senate Expenditures Committee in 
connection with a somewhat similar piece of legislation, S. 1134, if 
I recall correctly, which would establish a commission to study inter- 
governmental regulations, and that same identical issue came up be- 
fore that committee. 

The Bureau of the Budget urged strongly that the bill itself make 
no provision for any special-interest group representation on the com- 
mission, but that the commission be authorized—in fact, be directed 
—to consult with particular groups, whatever groups the Congress 
might feel that they particularly wished to be consulted. And I 
would say that if the Congress wants to assure that the knowledge, 
background, and views of individuals coming out of particular seg- 
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ments of the economy are brought to bear on a study of this kind, 
it make a provision along those lines rather than to include them 
as actual members of the commission itself. 

Mr. Lannam. Thank you, sir. We appreciate very much your 
presentation, which is, I think, a fine one. I agree with you 
thoroughly that no special interest should be provided for in the 
legislation. 

Mr. Dorn, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Dorn. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lannam. Mr. Brownson ¢ 

Mr. Brownson. No questions. I have just a little comment on 
this discussion of special interests. 

If we are going to eliminate special interests, possibly the first 
special interests we might eliminate are the people from the executive 
branch who certainly have special interests of their own bureaus at 
heart. 

Mr. Lanuam. I certainly do not agree with you about that, because 
it is their duty to administer these programs, and they obviously have 
more knowledge about it than anyone else. ‘ 

Mr. Brownson. I do not know whether they do or not, actually. 
I have been told by some people who are operating very well in for- 
eign affairs fields that generally speaking they find that some of the 
large American companies there have much more accurate informa- 
tion available on very short notice than do our embassies and con- 
sulates. 

I am just commenting on the term “special interests,” because I 
cannot conceive of any member of the general public who is not a 
special interest of some particular type. Our idea was not to put 
these people on the commission because of their economic position or 
their economic interests. It was because the export manager of a 
large corporation has had contact with the ‘state Department opera- 
tions, for instance, all over the world. 

In fact, some of those people.are almost able to predict what will 
happen in a given area when consular employees are tranferred from 
one area to another. 

I thought that that know-how on the commission level might be 
useful. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Lannam. Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. I am glad Mr. Brownson made those remarks. I was 
going to make some similar ones, and I do want to add tothem. 

The term “special interests,” of course, always irritates me, because 
I assume that all of us, whatever our interests are, do have the national 
interest at heart. And the main reason I was interested in this is not 
from the angle that they have a special interest, but that they have 
an experience and a knowledge, and we need to put people who have 
had actual practical knowledge where their knowledge can be utilized. 

It seems to me that all of us should recognize that we all have the 
national interest at heart, whatever our experience may be. And I 
would like to add that that applies to the executive departments, too. 
I assume that if they brought their special interests—if you want to 
call them that—or their experience from their special interests, to 
the commission, they would do so in such a way that they would best 
serve the national interest. 
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I want to make the record pretty clear on that. I think that Mr. 
Brownson already has clearly stated his views 

Mr. Lannam. I agree with you that their knowledge ought to be 

taken advantage of by consultation, but I do not think that the legisla- 
tion should pr ovide that members of a commission be chosen from any 
special group. 

Mr. Curtis. I agree with that too, Mr. Chairman. But the thing 
that I am getting at here is the idea that because a person is in busi- 
ness life he therefore will not regard the national interest, that some- 
one who might be in a college, for example, or in academic life, who 
has no personal economic interest, would be more interested in our 

national aims. 

Mr. Lannam. We have had too much experience with these special- 
interest groups. They do not always think first of our national in- 
terest, lam afraid. T have no special group in mind, but that is gen- 
erally true. 

Mr. Curtis. That is what has been publicized, and that is exactly 
why I hit on that term, because it has been abused. There is entirely 
too much of that going on in this country today, accusations of various 
groups of not having the national interest at heart. 

Mr. Lanuam. The trouble is, such groups identify their own in- 
terests with the national interests—they are inclined to do that. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman, that would eliminate Charlie Wil- 
son, for instance. If there ever was a man that had a special interest 
in defense, it would be a man who was in charge of one of the largest 
corporations that sells to the Government. And yet he certainly “has 
proven that he is able to divorce himself from his special interest. 

Mr. Lanuam. I think he has. And the special interests have called 
him a traitor and have turned their backs on him. 

Mr. Brownson. That is right. So that shows very well that a cap- 
able man can plan the national interest above that of his own firm. 

Mr. Lanuam, You occasionally have a man like that who can do it, 
but it is mighty difficult for the representatives of special interests to 
forget their special interests, especially if they are still active in their 
org? atc cet, as some of these dollar-a-year men up here have proven 
in ‘the case of tax amortization programs. 

Mr. Brownson. I agree with you there. 

Mr. Curtis. For the record, I do not agree with that expression, and 
T again say that if you are going to appoint anyone who is an Amer- 
ican citizen, he certainly is going to have his own interests, whatever 
field he isin. Now, I will assume, until it is proved otherwise, that he 
is still an American patriot, when he advances a view that might be 
contrary to the views of Charles Wilson or anyone else. 

Mr. LanuAm. Some of them are, and some of them are not. It isa 
problem for the appointing officials, in my opinion. 

Mr. Curtis. Let us start giving these people the benefit of the doubt, 
instead of accusing them of having selfish motives and not being patri- 
otic whenever we disagi ee with them. I am just a bit tired of “that. 

Mr. Lanwam. I am referr ing to the reports of the Hardy committee 
and others who have made reports of the actions of these men repre- 
senting special interests. I am also referring to my own experience 
with the steel and iron folks over here in the NPA. 
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Mr. Finan. Mr. Chairman, if I may say so, I used the term “special 
interests” in a completely uncritical sense. I was merely suggesting 
that the legislation, instead of possibly requiring that a member of the 
commission be drawn from any particular segment of the economy or 
public life of the country, handle it this way. If the Congress wished 
to be sure, for example, that agriculture or shipping or labor or any 
other group be consulted, the legislation might specify it in terms 
of consultation as against specifying that a particular member of the 
commission should be drawn from that group. That is all I have 
in mind. 

Mr. Curtis. I agree with you. And I think that is what you meant 
at the time. The only reason I followed up Mr. Brownson’s thought 
is the fact that the phrase “special interest” has been bandied about 
this country somuch. I am very sensitive to that sort of demagogery. 

Mr. Lanuam. That is not demagogery with me. I just know 
human nature well enough to know that it is pretty difficult for a man 
to forget his special interests. There is always a great temptation to 
identify particular interests with the public interest. I have seen too 
much of it. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Chairman, let me—— 

Mr. Curtis. That is the test of a great man, of course, and we do 
find them in all walks of life. 

Mr. Lanna. Yes, sir. When you run into a man like Mr. Wilson, 
he is unusual, and I am all for him. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Chairman, I agree with you about that. 

And I agree with you, too, Mr. Finan. 

Nevertheless, it has been my observation overseas that the greatest 
special interest in this country today is the special interest in big 
Government and big expenditures abroad. 

Mr. Curris. I would say so, too. 

Mr. Dorn. And I say that: from experience all over Europe. 

They have people over there that do not know a thing about it. 

Mr. Lanuam. | think that is true, too. 

Mr. Dorn. They need checking up on, too, or they are going to 
bankrupt the country. 

Mr. Lanuam. I agree with you on that. 

Mr. Dorn. General MacArthur told me in Tokyo that a high French 
official came by there and admitted to him that the other United 
Nations intend for the United States to share its wealth with all of 
them, and said, “We are. going to get it.” 

He told me that if the Far Eastern Command in Tokyo. He gave 
me the guy’s name. I do not remember who it was. But he said, 
“They intended to share America’s wealth; they were entitled to it.” 

I think that all these big foreign expenditures and big special Goy- 
ernment interests and billions of dollars certainly should be looked 
into. You have some people over there who do not know a mule 
from a donkey, and that is the truth. 

Mr. Lanuam. I agree with you on that. 

Mrs. Church ? 

Mr. Curtis. I wanted to ask some specific questions. We got off 
on a tangent, or rather I got off on it myself. 

Mr. Lannam. I am sorry. 

Mr. Curtis. I wanted to ask, first of all, if this does not constitute 
a change in the position of the Bureau of the Budget? I do not 
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mean that you have actually changed your position, but formerly the 
Bureau of the Budget was not in favor of a commission being ap- 
pointed. That is true, is it not? 

Now your position seems to be more along the line that if Con- 
gress 

Mr. Frxan. This perhaps could be described as a more detailed 
and therefore a more accurate description of our position with respect 
to this Commission. 

Mr. Curtis. You really were not opposed to it, but you are point- 
ing out certain things? 

Mr. Finan. Our opposition is purely on two grounds, if you even 
want to call it opposition. One is, we would question the timing. 
We would suggest that a year from now might be a better time to start 
a study of this kind because of major developments that will be oc- 
curring in the intervening period. We fear that they would confront 
a commission of this kind with the same kind of problem that con- 
fronted the Hoover Commission and subsequently the Brookings 
Institution, in that the nature of our programs and policies was so 
uncertain that you lacked a firm base upon which to make assumptions 
from which you could draw any very firm conclusions about what our 
permanent organization should be in this area. 

Being optimists, perhaps, we hoped that a year from now things 
would be more stable and that a study of this kind could be based on 
firmer ground than you could do it today. 

The other objection is strictly the one point that I made about the 
composition of the Commission. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; with which I am inclined to egree. 

Now, on page 3, in your middle paragraph, you make a statement— 
and I was a little concerned about it—that, if we should decide to 
enact this legislation, you would suggest that the programs which in- 
volve, in the main, the administration of domestic programs by do- 
mestic agencies of the Government be excluded from the study. 

It was not my understanding that that is what the Hoover Commis- 
sion or the author of the bill had in mind or this committee has in 
mind. We are not confining ourselves at all to the conduct of foreign 
affairs. We are just as much concerned with domestic affairs that 
might be located overseas. We are interested in the entire problem of 
what the Government is doing in administrative matters and in the 
employment of people to do certain jobs. Whether you call such 
activities domestic or part of the foreign affairs set-up does not make 
any difference, it seems to me, as far as this committee is concerned. 

Now, what would you say? Do you feel that the Hoover Commis- 
sion in its recommendations wanted a study limited to the conduct of 
foreign affairs? 

Mr. Lanuam. I think Mr. Finan has commented on that point in 
the next paragraph, Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. FInan. The Hoover Commission in listing the areas that it 
roughly defined as overseas administration did include the trust ter- 
ritories and some of these other activities that I have mentioned. Our 
point is that those are strictly domestic activities conducted by do- 
mestic agencies and that the only thing they have in common with our 
foreign affairs is that there a lot of salt water between the conti- 
nental United States and some of these Territories and possessions. 
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It is perfectly possible, and it is not unlikely, that a study should 
be made of our overseas Territories and overseas possessions, but we 
view that asa different problem and one that should be separated from 
the conduct of our relations with foreign governments. 

Mr. Curtis. Do you not think that the C ommission, if it were ap- 
pointed, would do that very thing? It would divide its work in two, 
I think, particularly in those areas where the two fields might merge 
and where you could effectively bring about some coordination of our 
consular service with some of our other organizations. Take the case 
of the Pacific areas, for example. 

Mr. Finan. We do not operate a consular service in the United 
States territory proper. 

Mr. Curtis. I realize that we do not. But I am saying that, gener- 
ally speaking, although these activities do divide themselves into two 
separate groups, there is also a twilight zone, it seems to me. Our 
i0b, unless I am mistaken, is to study our entire overseas adniinis- 
tration. 

Mr. Frvan. That point should be made very clear, I think, assuming 
that a commission is set up at this time. Our feeling is that the big 
problem which confronts us is in the foreign-relations field, which 
involves, generally speaking, the State Department, the Defense De- 
partment, ‘the ECA, and some other related agencies. 

That, in our judgment, is a large enough, important enough, and a 
pressing enough problem for any organization to confine itself to with- 
out getting into the problems that are involved in the adminfstration 
of our own Territories and possessions, which really primarily involve 
a study of the activities of the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Curtis. That is why I emphasize this point, because I want to 
be sure—— 

Mr. Frnan. Mr. Curtis, you can ask the Commission to do both, but 
I think that it ought to be perfectly clear what it is they are expected 
to do. If it were, as I say again, left to ourselves, we would say, 
“Do it one at a time and keep them separate,” because they are quite 
entirely different problems. 

Mr. Curtis. That is why I emphasized that it seems to me we have 
a different approach from yeu. 

Mr. Brownson asked me to yield to him. But before I do, I would 
like to say this, Mr. Chairman. I would like to get Mrs. Church’s 
comments on this, as the author of the bill. 

Mr. Brownson. On that particular point you say you exclude the 
administrative operations that involve in the main the administration 
of domestic programs by domestic agencies. Where would the ad- 
ministration of foreign programs by domestic agencies come in? In 
other words, take, for instance, GSA’s programs in a foreign country. 

Mr. Finan. I would definitely include them as being there. 

Mr. Brownson. You would include the activities of domestic agen- 
cies in foreign countries ? 

Mr. Frnan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. And only exclude domestic agencies in domestic 
territories ? 

Mr. Frnan. United States Territories and possessions; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you. That is just the point I wanted to 
clear up. 
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Mr. Curtis. Could I ask Mrs. Church a question on that point? 

Mr. Lanuam. Surely. 

Mr. Curtis. I would like to ask Mrs. Church about her views on 
what we expect to do in this bill in the light of Mr. Finan’s statement 
here that he thinks the commission’s studies should be confined to 
foreign affairs. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Curtis, I wonder if you will yield to me enough 
to let me first say that I certainly am delighted with, and wish to 
commend, the objectivity of the Bureau of the Budget. I respect its 
analysis of the problem, and I am glad that the Bureau makes such 
specific recommendations without showing any such definite oppo- 
sition to the program as, like Mr. Brownson, I had rather anticipated 
from its past relationship to similar bills. 

Now, in answering Mr. Curtis’ questions specifically, I would like 
to say that I, too, prefer the later date that is suggested in the bill, 
but I do not go along with the feeling that there should be any delay 
in enacting the legislation or in appointing the Commission. When 
we listened to Dr. David as he described the difficulties in bringing 
out the Brookings report, I was particularly sensitive to his statement 
that there had not been sufficient time for the kind of study which 
they had thought they would like to make. 

I think the committee would agree that Dr. David expressed the 
fact that the field work was limited and that the study had to be 
pushed through. 

Now I can recognize perfectly well, as a student of research, that 
there is some value in having a quick period in which to come to the 
point and get your work done and make your report. On the other 
hand, I think that we should have time here not only for adequate 
overseas work, field work, but for the gathering of some historical 
background as well as recommendations, and I hope that we will not 
come again to too early a deadline when mature reports are so neces- 
sary. I think that there should be time allowed for getting out a 
finished report and giving consideration to it. 

Now, as regards the suggestion raised that certain programs are 
being terminated carefully, this fact might not necessarily effect a 
study that was being set up with the necessary and careful procure- 
ment of adequate staff and with a delineation of program. The his- 
torical background of the last 10 years might be worked into a pre- 
liminary study while this termination of certain activities was taking 
place, and a general policy of administration might be set up which 
would not be affected at all by the termination of various activities. 

I would like your comment on that, if I may, Mr. Finan. 

Mr. Frvan. There is a lot to be said for your position on that, Mrs. 
Church. Actually, one of the problems the Brookings Institution 
had was not so much that they did not have enough time to make a 
study but so much was going on at the time that they were making 
the study that they were put somewhat in the position of the poor 
fellow on a treadmill. They had to run as fast as they could just 
to keep abreast of what was happensne, That will be true of any 
group making a study of this kind. 

For example, all of these foreign assistance programs, as you know, 
are only authorized on a 1-year basis. That means that for a large 
part of any year the exact shape of any given foreign assistance pro- 
gram, and some of our major foreign operations, such as the Voice of 
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America, will be very much in the dark. We will not know what kind 
of authorizing legislation the Congress will provide us with; and, 
having ascertained that, then we are in a state of uncertainty as to 
the amount of funds that will be available. 

As all of us here are well aware—I think the chairman, certainly, 
in particular—the kind of organization we should have for some of 
these major programs is an extremely controversial issue. 

Mr. Lanuam. I think that 1952 is too late. We have to do some- 
thing in 1951, and within the next 2 weeks. 

Mr. Finan. That is very true, sir. And Brookings had the same 
problem a year ago. 

Mr. Lanuam. I think that the Brookings report is going to be 
very helpful to us. 

Mr. Frnan. Congress had to make a determination at that time 
which answered many of the questions that Brookings was studying, 
but only for a year. By the time their report was out, fortunately, 
its broad outlines were available to us and to the President at the 
time he submitted the mutual-security program to the Congress, and 
fortunately, albeit in galley-proof form, the reports have been avail- 
able to the House Foreign Affairs Committee and the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee during their deliberations. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. May I say that I have the highest regard for the 
Brookings report in the successful accomplishment of what it set out 
to do. 

Mr. Fryan. We think, considering the great difficulties under 
which they had to work, that it was a very fine job. 

Mrs. Cuvurcn. It leads me to a more specific answer to Mr. Curtis’ 
question, as regards the scope of this commission. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. In my own mind, as a quick judgment, I would 
prefer to have the commission set up without limitations, and itself 
accept limitations on your advice and the advice of others working 
with it. 

Now, if I may go on with one more comment, Mr. Chairman, I am 
interested in the proposed change in the format of this commission. 
I agree that lay members should be included, as I mentioned to Dr. 
Pollock. The bill itself allows for four members to be appointed 
by the Senate, four by the House, and four from executive depart- 
ments. If we stick to a full commission of 12 and have 6 lay members, 
you would find yourself, I suppose, in a position where you would 
have 2 members from the House, 2 members from the Senate, and 
2 members of the executive, which would mean that you would have 
a 50-50 relationship between your lay members and your Govern- 
ment participation. But you would also have your legislative branch 
with only a 3314 percent representation. And today I am not ready 
to state whether I think that is an adequate amount to make, an 
investigation for which the Congress should take very definite 
responsibility. 

As I say, I, myself, am not sure of the answer. Have you any 
comment ? 

Mr. Frnan. Very little beyond what Dr. Pollock said, that we are 
on the horns of a dilemma. Certainly the size of the Commission 
ought to be kept small enough so that it will not be completely 
unmanageable. 
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But on the other hand, when you do get down to the point of saying 
that you want appropriate representation from the House, appro- 
priate representation from the Senate, appropriate representatives 
from the executive branch, appropriate private representation, and 
you also want a bipartisan composition, well, mathematically, it gets 
the better of you, and it is pretty hard to get below 12. 

Now, od fam there is any magic in the number of 12, as against 
= iy larger number, I will not argue that point at any great 
ength. 

t think that based on performance, the membership and composition 
of the Hoover Commission would certainly strongly urge itself 
upon us. 

Mrs. Cuurcr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask your opinion on that point ? 
Or have you one? 

Mr. Lanuam. I think that is adequate representation. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Two—two—two—six ? 

Mr. Lanuam. I think the Hoover Commission’s experience has 
proven that is a very good set-up. 

Mr. Curtis. Except, as was pointed out, you might get the same 
philosophy on the appointments—you see, the Hoover Commission 
was appointed by a Republican Speaker. 

Mr. Lanuam. I think so long as you make it bipartisan, and I think 
that is very important, that the Commission should be bipartisan—I 
think so long as you have it bipartisan, it does not make any differ- 
esi whether the officer is a Republican or Democrat in a matter of 
this sort. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, Judge, we have a few Republicans whose 
political thinking does not always fit in with the rest of the pack. 

Mr. Lanuam. Yes; I have seen something of that in the newspapers. 

Mr. Bush, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Busu. I don’t believe I have any questions at this time. I am 
very much concerned, however, about this bipartisan thing, because I 
don’t have very much faith in that, or not as much faith, maybe, as 
some other people might have. 

Mr. Lanuam. Thank you very much, Mr. Finan. We want to com- 
plete our hearings this morning, and we have one other witness. 

Colonel Dawson, will you come around, please, sir. 


STATEMENT OF COL. GORDON DAWSON, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY 


Mr. Lanuam. Colonel Dawson is appearing in place of Mr. Frank 
Pace. 

Colonel Dawson. My name is Gordon Dawson, Department of the 
Army, appearing for the Department of Defense on this matter, sir. 

I do not have any prepared statement. My comments will be very 
short and directed only to one portion of the act, which is 6 (b), as 
to the extent of the information that will be made available to this 
Commission, the Department of Defense feels that the wording of 
6 (b) is perhaps a little bit too broad, and we would like to see a 
proviso in at the end of 6 (b) as follows: 

Provided, That the release of such information, suggestions, estimates, and 


statistics, is not contrary to the directives of the armed services pertaining to 
the security of the United States. 
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Now, this recommendation is based upon the possibility that the 
Commission might request highly classified and sensitive information 
dealing with some of the covert intelligence operations that the armed 
services are operating under in some of our overseas commands, and 
other highly classified information on present or proposed military 
operations, research and development activities, or any other informa- 
tion, the release of which, in the opinion of the Secretary of the serv- 
ice concerned, would clearly be prejudicial to the public interest. 

There is just one other suggestion or recommendation, and that is 
that this Commission, before proceeding into areas where the respon- 
sibility is given to service commanders in these overseas places, that 
in order for these commanders to furnish maximum assistance to this 
Commission just, for instance, in the matter of housekeeping, and 
making them comfortable, and making things available to them there, 
that. the bill provide that the Commission consult with the Department 
of Defense prior to overseas visits to overseas commands, so that they 
will know when they are coming, and they can make adequate prepara- 
tions for their reception and stay there. 

Mr. Lanuam. Do you think that should be included in the legis- 
lation? Isn’t that usually done by these commissions? 

Colonel Dawson. Sometimes, unfortunately, it is not. A com- 
mission or group of visiting dignitaries will arrive in an overseas com- 
mand without knowledge on the part of the overseas commander, and 
the thing is thrust upon them, and the individuals themselves are 
sometimes justifiably indignant because adequate preparations or 
facilities have not been made available to them. 

Out of fairness to the commander and to the Commission, I suggest 
its inclusion in the bill, sir. 

Mr. Lanuam. Thank you, sir. 

Are there any questions? Mrs. Church, would you like to comment 
on the colonel’s statement ? 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Well, I hope that it would bear the relationship of 
a bylaw to a constitution; I mean, to put the provision into the bill 
seems to me a little bit technical—I can see the reason for the provi- 
sion, but I cannot exactly see a place for it in the bill. 

Colonel Dawson. Well, it perhaps could be incorporated in the 
instructions to the Commission. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I would think that would be an excellent idea. 

Colonel Dawson. I realize that it would be cluttering up the bill, 
perhaps, but we are definitely interested in being notified when they, 
for instance, are going to the European command or to the Far East 
command. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. That would seem to me to be a matter of courtesy, at 
least. 

Colonel Dawson. So that the gentlemen having the responsibility 
of taking care of it would be informed. 

Mr. Brownson. On the security clause that you were describing 
there, what is your own feeling? Does the Army still use their old 
classifications, such as restricted, confidential, secret, and top secret? 

Colonel Dawson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Could this security clause be accurately defined so 
that information above a certain level could be given only by the 
Secretary of Defense? Information below that level would be auto- 
matically available to the Commission. 
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We ran into a situation last week in another subcommittee, which 

vas embarrassing to everybody. It had to do with the location of 

six air bases around the United States, the location of which had been 
published in all the local newspapers. 

Mr. Lanuam. And they were all authorized by Congress, too. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, sir; they were all organized by Congress, too, 
and yet before a subcommittee of the Committee on Expenditures we 
found a very high official of the Defense Department in the position 
where he had to delay the matter for over an hour, until he could have 
it declassified at the Pentagon. 

That, frankly, is what worries us. We have noticed an iron curtain 
behind which is hidden a lot of information that we need very defi- 
nitely. That information vanishes behind that iron curtain very 
quickly, and if we considered putting in this bill a wide open security 
clause such as you have here, I think the Commission deserves some 
protection as to its access to certain classified information. 

You and I would both agree informally, I think, that the Army 
has a certain tendency to overclassify, which is quite a normal thing 
when you are concerned with security. 

This Commission is going to have to have access to some classified 
information as to military installations or activities, otherwise its find- 
ings will be futile. I cannot see where, when they are working on an 
administration proposition primarily, they will need anything of a 
high security classification. With practically everything classified, 
I would be afraid that the clause you recommend would curb the Com- 
mission’s activities considerably. 

Colonel Dawson. I said it would be determined by the Secretary 
of the service, in other words, some low echelon commander in the 
field, before he would turn the Commission down or refuse to grant 
information, would coordinate it with Washington, and I will grant 
that there is a tendency, perhaps, on the part of some individuals 
to overclassify information, and that information, in most cases, 
would undoubtedly be made available to the Commission upon refer- 
ence here to Washington. 

I mean, it would not be stricted to the opinion or judgment of 
the local field commander. 

Mr. Brownson. It would certainly delay the Commission in the 
field. 

Mr. Lanuam. Well, it would be better to delay the Commission, 
than to risk information getting out that should not. You must 
realize that committees of Congress have not been too careful with 
classified information. 

Mr. Brownson. That may be right. I wondered whether, in the 
colonel’s opinion, there was any security level to which the commis- 
sion would automatically have access. For instance, the lowest clas- 
sifications of “restricted” or “confidential” ? 

Mr. Lanuam. I think that ought to be left to the armed services, 
to the heads of the various forces. 

Mr. Brownson. That is what I wondered. Have you considered 
putting it in any certain classification above which they had to get 
the Secretary of Defense’s approval. 

Colonel Dawson. It is difficult to establish a place where you can 
draw the line. Certain information will, perhaps, only be classified 
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restricted, which is only given to those in an official position with a 
need to know. 

However, information which would normally warrant a higher 
classification, but for purposes of administration, and the fact that 
so many people within the armed services have to know it, has to be 
put down at such a level so that they can get at it quickly. 

So at times the very information that we would perhaps rather clas- 
sify confidential, just as to what it pertains to, so that it could be ad- 
ministered, has to be classified as restricted. 

It is difficult to make any chop line on that. 

Mr. Brownson. That is all. 

Mr. Lanuam. Any other questions ¢ 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might ask the colonel 
whether in his mind the requested modification would serve in any 
way to restrict the movements of the members of the commission when 
they went to a certain spot ¢ 

Colonel Dawson. No doubt exists in my mind that such would 
occur. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Off the record. I would like to make an off-the- 
record observation. 

(There was discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lanuam. We thank you very much, Colonel. We appreciate 
your contribution and your coming over. 

Is there any other witness who wants to be heard on this bill? If 
not, we will stand adjourned, unless the Secretary has some business. 

Does the committee wish Dr. David to come back for questioning, 
or is it important enough? 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman, I personally am satisfied with the 
number of hearings that we have held on this bill. I think, as you 
have so aptly pointed out, time is of the essence in this project, and I 
would be very happy to see us go into executive session at any time in 
order to consider the subject bili. 

Mr. Lanuam. We cannot do it this morning, I am sure. 

Mr. Brownson. No; but I don’t think we need any more hearings. 
Of course, if some of the other members want more information, it 
will be all right with me. ‘ 

Mr. Lanuam. The Chair will arrange for an executive session as 
early as possible. It is pretty difficult now, because the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee is writing up the foreign aid bill, and I am going to 
be tied up for a week. I think we can hold a session probably the 
following week or 10 days, I would say, and take action on the bill. 

The meeting will now stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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